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- Omorrow 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


being visited upon members of Congress. The 
tide of protests against restrictive legislation is 
rising. 
Members who want to make peace with angry con- 
* stituents are offering compromises. A half a loaf is 
better than none—and may stave off defeat. That's the 
spirit of some who really want to see reform laws en- 
acted but not all at once or with demoralizing effects, 
especially at this time. 
Congress shows a disposition to follow the President 
in the main but to argue with him informally 
through committee channels. 
Mr. Roosevelt wants to leave here in a week for a 
fortnight’s rest. This means that work on compro- 
mises will be done in his absence. When he gets back 
he will examine the revisions and if the principles of 
his program have been maintained he will accept the 
amendments. The same thing happened last year. 
¥ VF 

Legislation is piling up for a4 last 
few weeks of congestion. 

There is a possibility that the 
President .may extend his vacation 
and get back here the third week in 
April. It would take him a week or so thereafter to 
pick up the threads. When the first of May arrives, 
Congress begins to think of adjournment. The subse- 
quent six weeks will find the opportunities for dilatory 
tactics such that some of the major legislation either 
will have to be whittled down to assure passage or left 
to the next session. 

Changes are being made right along in the banking 
bill but it still contains fundamental reversals of 
banking experience. Hence considerable debate may be 


T FULL impact of business discouragement is 


LEGISLATIVE JAM 
SEEMS PROBABLE 
AS CONGRESS LAGS 


anticipated. 
@ The holding company bill is in the emotional and 
prejudice stage. In a few weeks, the measure will 


be brought down to brass tacks just as was the stock 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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King Cotton 


()UR SOUTH sharply reduces its out- 
put of cotton. World competitors 
sharply increase theirs. 

Foreign buyers cut in half their 
purchases of American cotton. They 
step up purchases of Brazilian, In- 
dian, Egyptian and Chinese cotton. 

Yet, strangely, the cotton South en- 
joys a burst of good times. Also, it 
enjoys the longest, most expensive, 
relief rolls of its history. 


VOLUNTARY SCARCITY 


What is happening? Just this: 

Part of the country is engaged in 
seeking recovery through restriction. 

Its farmers in 1933 plowed up 10,- 
000,000 acres of growing cotton for a 
bounty of $105,000,000. In 1934 they 
did not plant 5,000,000 acres of cot- 
ton in return for a bounty of $135,- 
000,000. Also they obtained from 
Congress a law limiting the amount 
of cotton that any farmer can sell 
free of tax. 

Both years they sought and ob- 
tained the right to use the nation’s 
credit to peg, first at 10 cents a pound, 
and then at 12, the price of their com- 
modity. 

Result: Prices raised from a ruin- 
out 6 cents to a profitable 12 cents. 
Money, about $240,000,000 of it, 
syphoned from pockets of cotton con- 
sumers to pockets of cotton producers 
through processing taxes. Jobs, 
thousands of them, destroyed by pro- 
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22% increase 


in production 


Totters on His Throne; 


Half Billion World Market at Stake 


Uncle Sam Cuts Production 46 Per Cent in Three Years; Other Nations 
Step Up; South's Relief Rolls Grow Though Prices Rise 


duction cuts, with former tenants and 
share-croppers going on relief. 

Nervous, artificial markets, re- 
flected in the past week’s drastic price 
break. Contraction in use of cotton 
at home and in markets abroad. But, 
withal, a pulling down nearer to nor- 
mal of a once mountainous surplus of 
raw cotton. 

Why, then, worry about foreign 
markets or foreign competition ? 

3ecause, normally, 60 per cent of 
this country’s cotton crop is sold 
abroad; only 40 per cent consumed at 
home. A half billion dollar market 
is at stake. 

Might it be lost or severely cut 
down? The pictogram at the top of 
this page tells that story. 

3razil is enjoying a cotton boom. 
Egypt is stepping up _ production. 
India is doing the same. Latest Rus- 
sian reports tell of plans to export 
cotton. For the first time since the 
Civil War, the United States in 1934 
produced less than half of the world’s 
cotton. 


OUR MARKET THREATENED? 


Yet American production and 
American exports still dominate world 
markets. The question is: Are they 
really threatened? Is the problem 
worrying government officials? What 
is their attitude? 

That of Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is as follows: 


Plenty of cotton to supply all nor- 
mal world requirements is being pro- 
duced by this country. Prices may 
be somewhat high. But sharp losses 
in export business are due principally 
to difficulties faced by prospective 
customers in getting dollars. 

Tariffs block out foreign goods. 
Yet foreign customers, requiring cot- 
ton, can get dollars only by selling 
goods in exchange or by shipping 
gold. They have about run out of 
gold. If unable to sell goods, they 
can’t get dollars to buy needed raw 
materials, 


GOVERNMENT VIEW 

So the following conclusion is 
reached by government officials: 

Unless the United States is willing 
to buy more abroad, the Soutli must 
resign itself to selling less cotton 
abroad. That would mean continued, 
even more drastic restriction. 

Or else, and here is the new wrinkle 
getting consideration: 

Cotton production could be turned 
loose, prices allowed to fall down near 
to the vanishing point if needed to 
move the production, and then large 
government bounties offered to 
Southern farmers to give them an 
assured income. 

The catch is: 

One year of unrestricted produc- 
tion would, according to government 
estimates, flood the world with cot- 
ton. 





























Basic photos by Dept. of Agriculture 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


lative Jam and hope for other delayed legisla 
tion revives. 
In the midst of his hardest battle the Presi- 
dent loses the counsel of his Secretary, Louis McHenry 
Howe, who is seriously ill in the White House. 


Tos Work Relief Bill emerges from the Legise 


Harry Hopkins, with his Relief funds held up, finds 
time to acquire Submarginal Lands for Recreational 
Projects. 
| The son of a former Chief Justice makes some work 
for Administration legal experts; Robert A. Taft’s 
claim starts the financial wizards figuring how to pre- 
vent other suits involving the Gold Clause. 


] A Farewell to Scarcity: The theory of Reduced 
Crops gets a jolt from Secretary Wallace as Cotton 
makes trouble on the farm front. 


Two Businessmen assail the Administration—Presi- 
dent Harriman of the Chamber of Commerce de- 
clares the President is losing the confidence of the Peo- 
ple and Lewis W. Douglas, former Director of the Bud- 
get, declares that a continuation of the monetary policy 
will require a Dictatorship to administer it. 
H. G. Wells, British author and prophet, drops into 
the White House to get a close up of the New Deal 
and finds Washington the most exciting spot on the 
World. , 
@j One in every six now receive aid from the Gov- 
" ernment. 
The Battle of the Utilities; the President sends his 
“sharpest” message to Congress; executives of 
the holding companies strike back. 
q Labor loses the Prevailing Wage in the Senate but 
may get the Wagner Disputes Bill. 
fi The Tide of World Affairs, Welfare, the Human 
and Personal Side of Washington, complete in the 
pages following the record of the busy week in the 
Capital. 
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The Relief Bill Dam Breaks : 

New billions prepare to be spent for support 
of the nation’s distressed as the dam breaks 
which for three weeks blocked Senate enactment 
of the 4,880-million-dollar work-relief bill. 

Cause of the delay: Adoption, 44 to 43, of the 
McCarran amendment, unacceptable to the 
President, making obligatory the payment of 
prevailing wages on work-relief projects. 

On second vote, the amendment is defeated, 
50 to 38, and in its place is adopted another, 
permitting the President to set wages at such 
levels as will not depress pay in private indus- 
try. In work on Federal buildings, however, code 
wages must be paid. 


x * x 


Ray of Hope in Relief Figures 

First slight ray of hope in many months breaks 
through the clouds for those watching relief 
rolls. 

Reports Relief Administrator Hopkins: Fam- 
ilies and single persons in cities receiving bene- 
fits decreased by 4,000 from January to Febru- 
ary, when past years have shown a rise. 


~ 7 


King Cotton’s Throne Totters 

Crisis faces King Cotton as prices break belew 
the 12-cents-a-pound level on which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bases its loans. Ex- 
ports reach new low figures. Some reasons as- 
signed 

Fall of the British pound, decreasing foreign 
power to buy Amevican cotton. 

High American tariffs, making it difficult for 





“SEIZE ALL WAR PROFITS" 
The opinion that Congress should and has 
the power to lay claim to all profits resulting 
from war is given in vigorous manner by For- 
mer Secretary of War Patrick Hurley during 
testimony before the Munitions Committee. 


| —Wide World 








cther countries to sell goods here in order to pay 
for purchases of cotton 

Rapidly expanding production 
Brazil, Russia, Ind'a 


of cotton in 


Puzzling Dilemma of NRA 

Basic problem for Congress to decide, in setting 
up a new NRA: Protect wages of labor or pro- 
tect the inefficient business man who can sta) 
in business only by paying low wages? 

So asserts S. Clay Williams, retiring NRA Ad- 
ministrator, in House committee hearings on the 
Blue Eagle's future 


Present NRA aims uncertainly at protecting 
wages. Its motto: “A _ recalcitrant minority 
should not be permitted to resort to unfair 


trade practices.” 
Critics led by Senator Borah support the other 
side: defend the right of the small business man, 
Query: Can the new bill favor both groups? 
If not, which is to be sacrificed, the wage earner 
or the small business man—or the bill? 


Death to Holding Companies! 


“The utility holding company with its present 
rowers must: go—except where economically nec- 
essary.” 

So President Roosevelt tells Congress, already 
considering a bill to accomplish this purpose. 
Inundated with half a million protests against 
the bill, the House orders 50,000 “copies of the 
President's message printed for distribution to 
constituents. 

From the Senate comes a request for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to investigate the source 
and methods of the opposition “propaganda.’ 

Meanwhile, in committee hearings. utility 
spokesmen complain of a 3'.-billion-dollar loss 
to investors to date as a result of the threat con- 
tained in the bill; protest the prospective ‘“crip- 
pling” of the power industry; talk of cutting in- 
terstate transmission lines. 


Why the Wagner Labor Bill? 


Reasons why collective bargaining should be 
put on an enforceable basis are marshalled be- 
fore the House committee conducting hearings 
on the Wagner Labor Relations Bill. 

Some of the ments advanced: 

“To curb the rising tide of industrial unrest”—~ 
Senator Wagner 

“To replace antagonism by cooperation be- 
tween employers and employes.”—A. F. of L. 
president, William Green. 

“Since section 7a has become a dead letter in 
the Recovery law’—NLRB Chairman, Francis 
Biddle. 

“So that the level of wages may be increased 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 


thereby giving the mass of consumers necessary 
purchasing power to keep industry going.”—- 
Former NLRB Chairman, Lloyd K. Garrison. 

Enemies of the bill are yet to be heard from 
They include most large industrialists, ready to 
do battle against the bill’s outlawry of “company 
unions.” 


Charting a Path for the TVA 

Preliminary charting of a pathway around 
adverse court rulings for the power program of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority begins. 

The obstacle An injunction against selling 
power in competition with private utilities. 

The tentative way around: Leasing of gen- 
erator stations to municipal power bodies, which 
would do the selling. 

Many towns await the power at low promo- 
tional rates. Latest to join their ranks is Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., which votes by a 2-to-1 majority 
for a bond issue to purchase its own system for 
using TVA current. 


More Upsets for the NRA 

NRA suffers two more upsets in Federal Dis- 
trict Courts—at St. Louis, Mo., and Newark, 
N. J. Code authorities are enjoined from en- 
forcing hour and labor provisions in manufac- 
turing industries 

Ground in each case: Manufacturing is not 
2 part of interstate commerce, hence lies beyond 
the power of Uncle Sam to control. 

A suggestion from Presidential Adviser Rich- 
berg, in House committee hearings on the new 
NRA bill: “Congress should appoint a commission 
to investigate what is or is not interstate com- 


merce in the light of the modern economic 
system.” 
Meanwhile destiny marches slowly forward, 


her decree on the future economic pattern of the 
nation concealed in a verdict to be rendered by 
the Supreme Court on the Belcher lumber case, 
now being argued. In balance is the power of 
the United States Government to exercise much 
of the control assumed under the New Deal. 


* * * 


New Challenge to Price Fixing 

Another voice challenging the wisdom of price 
fixing in the codes. 

It is that of the Federal Trade Commission, 
advising the President to abolish the “basing 
point price system” in the steel code, by virtue 
ef which manufacturers have in effect fixed the 
the prices of steel. 

Says the Commission: ‘Price fixing is one cause 
cf the depression. If the depression is outlived 
under Government sanction of price fixing, there 
would be a substantial early possibility of a new 
Cepression with perhaps radical implications.” 

Answer from the steel code authority: “Change 





Underwood & Underwood. 
“NOTHING FOR NOTHING” 
Irked by criticisms that the AAA pays farm- 


ers for crops which never have been grown, 
Chester Davis, Triple-A administrator, asks | 
for a halt to “100 per cent untruths.” | 





would disturb the market and production of 
steel; unsettle the labor situation.” 
NRA, in a separate report, recommends con- 
tinuation of the system with modifications. 
~ * * 


How to Abolish War Profits 

Three clashing viewpoints on taking the profits 
out of war, as set forth in House committee hear- 
ings on the McSwain Bill: 

For the veterans: “Freeze prices, equalize the 
recompense of workers and soldiers, license busi- 
ness, combat any strike of capital by martial 
law, seize all war profits.” 

For organized labor: “No conscription of 
labor; no freezing of prices, which would en- 
rich employers as volume of production mounts.” 

For steel manufacturers: _“Abolish war.” 

The bill's provisions, in lime with recommen- 
dations of antiprofiteers Hugh S. Johnson and 
Bernard M. Baruch: Conscription of men be- 
tween ages of 21 and 30; Presidential power to 


Current Happenings and What They Mean 


oe 


from the Bankhead tax for all cotton coming 
from farms that produce two bales or less 
Congress moves te add share croppers and 
tenants to the favored group as right of way in 
the House is given to a bill granting exemption 
for individuals producing two bales or less. 
There are frequentiy many tenants on one farm 
Mr. Davis insists that these modifications 
niust not raise the limit of total tax-free cot- 
ton; hence, lower quotas for large producers. 


- - * 


Rice, ‘Basic Commodity’ 


Rice prepares to become the 14th “basic com- 
modity” as a bill having this effect goes to the 
White House for the President’s signature. 

Meaning of its new status: Production may be 
controlled, growers who restrict acreage being 
compensated from funds raised by a processing 
tax of 1 cent a pound 

Total. compensation paid to date for restric- 
tion of crop acreage: $690,728,712. 

So proceeds restoration of the city-farm bal- 
ance through the creation of artificial scarcity— 
“an abhorrent necessity,” says Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace, “but the logical answer to 1e- 
striction of factory production in 1930 and 1931 
when factories wer: literally plowed under.” 


x ™ x 


Juggling Millions 

Scaling down of the national debt by 642 mil- 
lion dollars; retirement of all national bank 
notes; a possible expansion of the currency by 
a billion dollars. 

To accomplish this threefold purpose, the 
Treasury makes a major appropriation from the 
2,800-million-dollar profit from dollar devalu- 
ation. The new move means: 

To tax payers, a 13.5-million-dollar 
yearly in interest on the national debt. 

To national banks, an end of the profitable 
privilege of issuing currency against the bond is- 
sues to be retired. 

To business, the possible issuance of Federal 
Reserve notes up to 2's times the amount of the 
retired bonds. 

Reason why this possibility is of academic in- 
terest only: Present gold stocks would permit 
issuance of some 20 billion dollars in currency if 
there were demand for it. 


¥ x ” 


saving 


fix prices, license business, determine priority The Lagging Silver Program 
for filling orders. Fine for violations—$100,000. Silver purchase program trails behind its re- 
=e 9 ceding goal. The goal: Acquisition of silver 
money stocks to one-third the value of gold 


More Aid for ‘Little Fellow’ 

More for the little cotton farmer, less for the 
big producer, is on the books 

AAA Administrator Davis grants exemption 


stocks. 

February sees the pile of silver mounting only 
one-seventh as fast as the gold stocks. 

None the less, repercussions grow louder in the 
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That porters. But it also started the clear. Then if a crisis develops of discussion or committee con- 
Whether to have an independent letter-writing in the direction of they want him to step forward sideration. 

tribunal or a division of the De- the White House. with strong maneuvers such as = 

partment of Labor to handle dis- * * * characterized the days following 7), 

putes over collective bargaining is That— March 4, 1933. Leon C. Marshall, formerly of the 
an issue which President Roose- General Robert E. Wood of Sears e @¢ 8 Brookings Institution may poe the 
velt himself may have to aetite. meswnen be coming to Washington reat. place of S. Clay Williams, retiring 
Senator Wagner wants an ‘ame to administer the Work Relief pro- ah : head of the NIRA. Board member 
pendent body; so does Chairman gram. He has agreed to organize Official attention is being given to Marshall is regarded as “liberal” 


the effects that might ensue if the 


Biddle of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. But Miss Perkins ad- 
vocates putting the board in her 
department. Question: What does 
the President want? He will prob- 
ably side with Miss Perkins. 


~ * 


That 

Considerable undercurrent of feel- 
ing among heads of governmental 
agencies that everything has to sift 
Donald Richberg’s ‘“Co- 
ordination” is unpopular because 
direct access to the President is 
desired by most of the New Deal- 
Each thinks he can sell ideas 
Rich- 


through 


ers. 
first-hand better than Mr. 
berg can do it second hand. 


* * * 


That— 

Rumors that 
holding 
the 


the flood of protests 
legislation 
the bill 
Presi- 
or “do 
to the bill 
defeated. The Presi- 
dent’s message bolstered the sup- 


on company 


alarmed of 
and 


dent 


sponsors 


they appealed to the 


to send a message 


something prevent 


from being 








the job thinking it will take a few 
Usually the “organization 
But General 
He is known 


weeks, 
Stage takes a year. 
Wood may be right 
to be one of the ablest organizers 
in American business. 


* * od 


That 
The AAA is dusting off for further 
study the “domestic allotment 


plan” for cotton. Under this plan 
the price of cotton sold for export 
would be permitted to drop as low 
as world competition forced it, but 
American farmers would be pro- 
tected by a high processing tax on 
cotton consumed within this ceun- 
Proceeds of tax would be dis- 
Clamor from 


try. 
tributed to growers. 
the South over loss of export mar- 
kets is back of this revived consid- 
eration of the plan. 


That 


“Young Liberals” in the New Deal 


are advising the President to play 


a cautious game in the present 


governmental confusion until the 


nation’s sentiment becomes more 


veterans’ bonus was paid out of the 
two billion dollars gold profit now 
locked up in the stabilization fund. 
That fund has been relatively in- 
event of 


active and in 


Stabilization would not be needed. 


currency 


That— 

To protect loans already made on 
cotton 12 cents a pound, the 
Government intends 
these price-fixing loans at the same 
rate for another year after July 
31, 1935, when present loans ma- 
ture Otherwise Federal officials 
will probably come into ownership 
of huge stores of cotton. 


at 


to extend 


- * - 


That— 

Former Senator Hubert D. Steph- 
ens of Mississippi, new member of 
the RFC board of directors, will 
probably be a liaison contact man 
Nomi- 
week 


between Congress and RFC. 

nated by the President last 
he was instantly confirmed by the 
Senate without the usual formality 





in his attitude but is affiliated with 


neither labor nor the industrial 
group. 
e *« ¢ 
That 
While President Roosevelt stated 


last Wednesday his future course 
respecting the St. Lawrence water- 
way improvement treaty depends 
on what happens at the Capitol, 
there is slight disposition of the 
majority leadership to bring it up 
again at this session of Congress 
Rejected by the Senate last Janu- 
ary it is still in the Senate files. 


* * * 


That 

Efforts to reconcile the Treasury's 
approval of the anti-smuggling bill 
with the State Department's oppo- 
sition to it in its present form are 
being made behind scenes instead 
of publicly before the Ways and 
The State De- 
partment’s brief on the subject will 


Means Committee. 


probably be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury before it 
goes up on the Hill. 
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Orient. China, only great silver money country, 
considers leaving the silver standard for gold. 


Japan stands by to assist. ready to fasten more 
securely her economic tentacles over ihe Chinese 
colossus. In abeyance is the “open door” policy 
in China, long the corner stone of America's di- 
fiomacy in the Orient. 


- * . 


Two Ways to Pay the Bonus 

Bonus seekers wait while Rules Committee 
votes, in unusual procedure, to give the House 
choice of two bills for immediate payment of ad- 
justed service certificates. 

The two bills 

Vinson, favored by majority of committee, fox 
payment from money to be raised by bond issue 

Patman, for payment with new issue of cur- 
rency 

Dissenting committee member, Representative 
David J. Lewis (‘Dem.), of Maryland, raises a 
lonely voice: “Immediate payment is an unjust 
and ruinous program.” 


*« * * 


Billions for Home Owners 
For relief of distressed home owners against 


whom mortgage foreclosure proceedings have 
been begun—1,.750 million dollars, the Govern- 
ment taking over the mortgages. 

For apartment house and industrial plant 
owners wishing to repair-or modernize thei! 
properties—insurance of loans up to $50,000 
each. 


This is the news behind passage by the House, 
400 to 2, of the Housing Bill, which now goes to 
the Senate. 

From another source comes additional good 
news for owners of commercial and industrial 
property desiring credit for improvements. 

It is from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, which announces plans for subscribing 
half the capital to companies for making such 
loans at a maximum rate of 6 per cent, including 
all charges. 


America to Fly the Pacitic 

America prepares to fly the Pacific as bills are 
introduced into the House providing for con- 
struction of commercial air bases in mid-oceanic 
Wake and Midway islets. These, with Hawaii, 
will afford stopping points for air service to 
Guam, in the Orient. Japan eycs the project 
closely. 

Meanwhile, of the Swanson 


Secretary Navy 


| U 
JUSTIFIES HIS DEFY 

Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swanson de- 

| fends his action in defying a ruling of Comp- | 

troller General McCaril as he testifies before | 

} 


derwood & Underwood 


the House Committee on Appropriations | 





sees the House vote a million dollars for build- 
ing:a great air base in Hawaii, part of a 112-mil- 
lion-dollar deficiency appropriation bill. Most of 
the sum goes for liberalized benefits to veterans 


Philippine Liberty and Its Cost 


Independence for the Philippine Islands moves 


one step nearer as a proposed constitution is 
presented to President Roosevelt for his ap- 
proval. 

That obtained, and popular ratification in the 


Philippines completed, the 10-year waiting period 
begins before the transfer of sovereignty to the 
Islands 

A grim accompaniment of independence: Ef 
fective tariff barriers against Philippine goods 
in American markets. 

“The islanders are willing to pay the price.’ 
says Philippine leader Manuel Quezon, “but 
America will lose her seventh best customer,” 
Economic nationalism marches on. 


* 


Ten Dollars a Week fcr Jobless 


As the economic security legislation awaits its 
turn for Congressional attention. the House 
Labor Committee reports out favorably the Lun- 
deen Bill. This measure provides for paying 
each unemployed worker compensation equal to 
the average local wage but not less than $10 
a week plus $3 for each dependent, all money 
to come from the Treasury of the United States. 

Under pressure of popular demand for action 
on old-age pensions, a House Democratic caucus 
considers separation of the pension division from 
the rest of the Economic Security Bill 

Not yet indicated is resident’s approba- 
tion of committee amendments to this bill. These 


the 


Inciude 
Exemption of farm 
transients from pension provisions 
No contributions toward pensions by employers 
hiring 10 or fewer workers, instead of 4 or fewer 


as in the original bil 


domestics laborers, and 
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‘Tomorrow 














A LOOK AHEAD 





JNFLATION, pump priming, taxa- 
tion, money, banking. 

All are subjects of immediate na- 
tional concern. All get official at- 
tention from Marriner S. Eccles, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and chief guider of New Deal 
banking and money policy. 

Mr. Eccles during the past week 











revealed to the House Committee on 





[Continued from Page 1] 
exchange bill last year. 


The so-called “propaganda” a 

year ago against the securities 
exchange bill resulted in a bet- 
ter bill in the end. Not all the 
good ideas are contained in the 
first or second draft of a piece of 
legislation. 

7.9 ¥ 


The agricultural 
WIDER FOOD adjustment act 


CONTROL IN amendments are far 
AAA CHANGESf rom perfect. 
They involve vir- 

tual control of the whole food in- 

dustry—something like $20,000,- 

000,000 of volume. The President 

has taken a personal interest in 

the proposals. Modification of 

the licensing idea is expected. 


Talk persists that the Mc- 

Nary-Haugen principle will 
be revived soon so as to permit a 
domestic allotment for home con- 
sumption of farm products and 
yet an export market at prices 
around the world level. Other 
nations may call it dumping and 
retaliate but they have - been 
doing the same thing. 


Some such plan might help 
the export market for farm 
products which in January, 1935, 
sank to the lowest point in 20 
years. The farmer can’t be happy 
with a continuation of such a 


record. 
7 FF F 
The speech b 
NEW DEAL’S inn An Wallace 
DIFFICULTIES advocating increas- 
INCREASING ed production but 
at lower cost is 
typical of the bewilderment in 
government circles as scheme 


after scheme is offered in a des- 
perate effort to stem the process 
of disintegration which has struck 
the New Deal. 


There can be no concealment 

of the fact that the New 
Deal’s troubles lately have been 
increasing instead of diminishing, 
that the monetary difficulties that 
lie ahead due to huge annual 
deficits and the disorganization of 
industry and business and agri- 
culture are a far cry from the 
pianned economy which was offer- 
ed by the New Deal as a substi- 
tute for the Old Deal. 


7.3: @ 
Fear of the sen- 
COURT TESTS timent being built 
MAY BRING up by Senator 
MORE UPSETS Long and Father 
Coughlin is appar- 
ent here as the Administration is 
afraid to turn to the right or left 
for a steady course, preferring in- 
stead the zigzag tack which sat- 
isfies neither side and keeps un- 
certainty and opportunism as the 
basic national policy. 


¢ Most New Dealers will con- 

cede that all is not running 
smoothly here but they have a 
way of atributing the blame to 
faulty administration—not the 
doctrine or plan involved. They 
prefer to think that politics has 
introduced incompetent or in- 
efficient personnel and that Mr. 
Roosevelt has made too many | 
compromises for the good of the 
left or the right. 





The truth is the Administra- 

tion started out on the theory 

that the Constitution wasn’t a 

; serious matter between friends 
and now the courts are begin- 
ning to take the New Deal laws 
very seriously. This has thrown | 
a real monkey wrench into the | 
machinery. And there are more | 


| economy. 


Banking and Currency his ideas on | 


each of those subjects. 

What does he think? Is the na- 
tional debt getting out of hand? 
What about Government spending? 
Could inflation be controlled? 

The official attitude is given in 
the following series of questions and 


answers. Questions are by mem- 
bers of Congress. Answers are by 
Mr. Eccles. 


THE DEBT QUESTION 

Debt gets first attention. 

Congressman: Will there always 
be plenty of money to buy Govern- 
ment bonds? 
| Mr. Eccles: The amount of Gov- 
ernment debt that can be supported 
depends upon national income. 

Congressman: You have no fear 
of a forty-billion-dollar deficit? 

Mr. Eccles: I have no fear of a 
forty-billion-dollar debt. I am con- 
cerned about national income. You 
do not increase that by decreasing 
Government spending. When the 
community does not spend the Gov- 
ernment must. 

Congressman: What finally hap- 
pens if you keep borrowing? Doesn’t 
it lead to inflation? 

Mr. Eccles: That is where the 
mistake is usually made. Govern- 
ment credit is assumed to be the 
same as corporation credit. Actu- 
ally the Government borrows from 
itself so long as it is a creditor na- 
tion. If by spending the Govern- 
ment increases national income, it 
increases the ability to pay taxes. 
The Government should spend to 
the point where it primes the pump 
and so increases income. 

Congressman: But‘pump priming 
appears to be failing. How much 
longer must it be continued before 
it catches on? 

Mr. Eccles: To the point where 
private business employs those out 
of work. Pump priming last year 
of about three billion was not suffi- 
cient to stop deflation and give the 
necessary inflation, when the size 
of the pump is considered. We 
should aim to balance the Federal 
budget over a period of years, may- 
be ten. 

Congressman: If business recov- 
ers won’t interest rates go up, mak- 
ing borrowing more expensive? 

Mr. Eccles: That is an unjustifi- 
able fear. The reverse has been 
true. 


PRICE FACTORS 

Then the question arose: Will an 
increase in the amount of money in 
circulation or a higher price level 
of itself bring prosperity? 

Congressman: If we get prices 
back, we'll get going. 

Mr. Eccles: The only way to get 
going is to get money into the hands 
of those who will spend faster than 
production expands. To raise prices 
and reduce production does not add 
to national wealth. 

Congressman: Should not the 
monetary unit perform the function 
of increasing national wealth? 

Mr. Eccles: It depends on people 
with money. Ownership is the im- 
portant element. Corporations with 
large balances of funds won’t put 
them into circulation unless they 











monkey wrenches to come as the 
courts pass on the validity of 
various parts of the NRA and 
the AAA. 

Meanwhile the defeat of the 
prevailing wage amendment in- 
dicates that public sentiment on 
the works relief bill is demanding 
It would not be at all 
surprising to find the total ap- 
propriation cut from $4,800,000,- 
000 to less than half that sum. 
It couldn’t all be spent in the 
next fiscal year anyway. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Mr. Eccles Tells What He Thinks of the 





Federal Debt Problem, and of Green- 
backs and High Prices as Recovery Aids 





see a profit ahead. Profit, not prices, 
induces them to invest. The pur- 
pose of the tax and the public works 
systems is to keep up spending when 
private business fails. The loss to 
the nation is when national income 
fails. 


WHO PAYS THE BILLS? 
Congressman: Does not the con- 
suming public pay the taxes to sup- 
port public works? 
Mr. Eccles: Who do you think 


| pays the difference between the 85 


billion dollars that was our national 
income in 1929 and the 50 billion 
which was the national income in 
1934? 

Congressman: We want a stable 
monetary unit with a stable pur- 
chasing power. 





Mr. Eccles: 
purchasing power as a requirement 
but I do not know with what method 
they could reach or maintain that 


You may fix a stable | 


objective. No monetary policy alone 


will regulate the national income. 


Only by holding back our savings | 


when we cannot use new capital 
goods and later using those funds 
to give jobs to the unemployed can 
we maintain a balance and prevent 
depressions. The Government must 
be the compensatory agent in our 
economy through money, tax, and 
public works systems. 
tion of distributing wealth as it is 
produced. 
x * 

But Congressmen insisted that 
there must be some way to raise 
prices so that debts could be paid 


It is a ques- | 


INFLATION vs. PUMP PRIMING: NEW DEAL’S VIEW 





off more easily. What did Mr. Ec- 
cles think of inflation? 

Mr. Eccles: Inflation has got to 
come about through an increase in 
the volume and the velocity of 
money, caused by Government 
spending or private spending or 
both. Whatever term is used, in- 
flation, reflation, or expansion, it is 
very important that the process be 
controlled. 

If present excess reserves in banks 
were used, business activity and the 
price level would go above the years 
from 1926 through 1929. Deposits in 
banks would increase beyond all 
past records. Actually, it is less dif- 
fieult to control inflation than it is 
to control deflation. If there was 
real fear of inflation, stock market 
prices would rise, not decline; bonds 
would go down, not up. Money 
would be shifting into tangible prop- 
erty and there soon would be a de- 
mand for increased production. 

Congressman: We have proceeded 


on the theory that if we could get | 


prices higher and wages higher, un- 





| 


employment would decrease. Eng- 
land’s experience hits this theory. 


Mr. Eccles: Whiut you say is cor- 
rect. 
Congressman: Do not fear and 


confidence have a great deal to do 
with the banking system and busi- 
ness in general? 

Mr. Eccles: What is fear in one 
group is confidence in another. A 
balanced budget would bring confi- 
dence to taxpayers, but fear to those 
on relief. 

xxe«r* 

Testimony then turned to the idea 
of printing greenbacks to retire gov- 
ernment debt and increase the cir- 
culation of money. Why did not the 
Government engage in that prac- 
tice, one Congressman asked. 

Mr. Eccles: Use of new money to 
retire bonds would not increase cir- 
culation of money. The dollars 
would return to the banks. Banks 
cannot force out currency and make 
it circulate. 

Congressman: If not, why don’t 
we print money, pay off bonds, and 








get rid of interest? 

Mr. Eccles: It then would be nec- 
essary to increase reserve require- 
ments or there would be created a 
basis for credit inflation of un- 
known heights. To increase reserve 
requirements could set in a train of 
deflation. It could be terribly de- 
flationary—revolutionary. There is 
not any particular advantage in re- 
tiring bonds by issuing currency. 
There are many exaggerated state- 
ments on the subject. 

PRINTING GREENBACKS 

Then Mr. Eccles made a revela- 
tion. He said that it is costing the 
Government more to keep paper 
money of low denominations in cir- 
culation than it is to borrow money 
for short periods. 

Greenbacks, he explained, cost .15 
of 1 per cent to print and put into 
circulation, while money can be bor- 
rowed for 180 days at a cost of .11 of 
one per cent. 

But larger denomination bills, 
representing several dollars, are 
cheaper than borrowed money. 
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in ait as clean and pure 


T THE Union Station in Washington they call them “top 
those happy, vital, light- 
hearted people who step jauntily from Chesapeake and Ohio’s air- 
conditioned trains. It’s hard to believe they've been traveling all 
night ... but they have . . . resting on sheets as crisp and white 


. . in slumber as soothing 


and profound as if they'd been sleeping in their own beds 
at home. Try it yourself the next time you're going our way. 
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Warm Greetings and Friendliness AS the past week ended, the White 


= Soften Even Protesting Visitors | House shared with the world 
= | its concern over one of its residents 
= ON A dull morning not long ago Lieutenant In the midst of the hardest battles 
= Seaman, of the White House Police, swung of the Administration the Presi- 
= open the door of the Executive Offices and ad- | dent's guide, philosopher, and 
= mitted two visitors, an elderly man and a young | friend, his Secretary, Louis McH 
= and very attractive girl | Howe, upon whose advice he relies 
= The newspaper men who were sitting about | in all matters political, and has re- 
= waiting for their meeting with Secretary Early lied for a quarter of a century, was 
= gave the group a cataloguing glance and for the so ill that he could do little ad- 

most part returned to their various preoccupa- vising. 

tions with newspaper, pipe, or cigarette. } “Seriously” ill, it was said, though 


| better at the time of the announce- 


The man, portly, erect, bald, and grey, looked 


a good deal like a Senator, but wasn’t. The girl ment than he had been at times 
—well, now, would it be his daughter? A face since the President's Boston trip 
you don’t forget, vaguely reminiscent of some- Mr. Howe, who had been at Fall 
thing—not the movies, something sweet, naive, River, returned to the White House, 

. where he now lives and where he 


appealing. * * 

At that moment tall, broad-shouldered Colonel 
Starling, Chief of the White House Secret Service 
Staff, emerged from his cubby hole, stepped up 
to the visitor, seized him by both shoulders, and 
it looked for a momené as if he were to be forci- 
bly ejected. But the cheerful roars emitted by 
both gentlemen soon showed that it was a happy 
reunion. 

The Colonel was introduced to the young lady, 
and, obviously unable to avoid sharing his pleas- 
ure, called on a nearby newspaper man and in- 
troduced him. A few minutes later the pair had 
passed into Secretary McIntyre’s office and a mo- 
ment later were being escorted into the Presi- 
dent's office by the gallant Steve Early. 


has been confined with bronchial 
trouble and heart complications for 
the last week 

Meanwhile, without the active aid 
of his Chief Secretary Howe, the 
President has been carrying on the 
battle over the works bill—at least, 
that is the assumption, for there is 
plenty of fire and smoke—but there 
has been no public expression from 
the White House on the bill. 

Indeed, so silent has the Presi- 
dent been on many subjects now 
before Congress that some declare 
he is playing ‘possum. 


ARTIST AND MODEL | A NEW ‘FIRESIDE TALK’? 

The man was Howard Chandler Christy. The One supposedly well-informed 
maid was his model, whose eyes smiled so allur- predicter has said that within a fen 
ingly from the President’s Birthday Ball poster weeks America would witness an- 
a little over a month ago. The President had other bolt from the Blue Room, of, 
asked to meet, personally, the original of his if the air were not to be the me- 
poster-girl as well as to present her with an auto- dium, there would be some other 
graphed copy of the picture she had requested. — a 

The same week the President is reported to paver hoon pear of the people 
have told Mrs. Victor M, White, talented daugh- and to whip recalcitrant Congress- 
ter of Dr. Robert Wood, of Johns Hopkins, that nem inte tine. 
she was to be the last of the many artists for One blast did shatter the silence 
whom he would sit. of the past week. It was the red- 

Sovereigns and heads of states always have hot utility holding company mes- 
been called upon to champion the arts, and for sage which dropped into Congress 
the Presidents it has been a delicate and difficult like a sizzling coal and started the 
task to satisfy all those who would commit them welkin ringing loud enough to drown 
to canvas if not to posterity. One easel is scarce- even the echoes of the Long- 
ly rolled out of the office and the tubes and Coughlin-Johnson forensics. 
palettes collected from divan and chairs when There has been much secrecy 
another Wi. retieg i, about the forthcoming messages and 

The same has been true of the President’s even the morning of the day when 
predecessors, and the old correspondence shows Secretary Early gave warning of its 
that many a President has chafed under being approach he refused to tell the sub- 
done almost to death in oil, charcoal, or clay. ject of this one. He told when it 

Which may explain why, when it comes to pur- would make its appearance, about 
ple cows and models, a President would prefer to how long it would be, but not what 
see one than to be one. it was about. 


CALLING ON PRESIDENT When it was read it was described 
as the “sharpest” communication 

Calling on the President is an institution that that President Roosevelt has deliv- 
has changed with the times. Today the official ered since his inauguration. And it 
list is shorter than it has been in other adminis- attacked not only the holding com- 
trations—not everyone has a passport like Mr. panies but their defenders, who 
Christy’s—but that simply means that the mills were plainly accused of lobbying. 
of appointment-making grind a little finer than (See page 7.) 
they did., 

Secretary McIntyre is the Chief Grinder, Sena- AN ACTIVE WEEK 
tors and Cabinet Members and certain unofficial But if this was the one eruption 
advisors are the chief introducers. Now, since from the White House visible to the 
Secretary of Commerce Roper has his Advisory naked eye, plenty was taking place 
Committee made up of leading business men, he behind closed doors. Things began 
has the privilege of bringing them in in groups. happening early in the week. 

The stranger crossing the threshold of the Ex- On Monday morning a gentleman 
ecutive Offices—until Theodore Roosevelt's time appeared at the Treasury and pre- 
one walked boldly in by the front door of the sented a Liberty Bond for redemp- 
White House itself—has no idea with what deep tion, formally demanding payment 
suspicion he is regarded until he establishes some in gold coin as duly specified in the 
sort of identity. bond, or currency equal to the gold 

At the White House door he is very pleasantly value. He was, of course, refused, 
received and, if he is “all right,” is immediately and told that he would be given 
passed on to the inspector of credentials, Pat legal tender. He then asked the 
McKenna. Then the more delicate sifting proc- same for a coupon, with the same 
ess begins. In any case he will very likely wait result. 
his turn in the busy presence of Secretary Mc- Then he played his wicked trump. 
Intyre. “He presented a coupon with a due 

Many callers are utterly stage-struck before a date some six months after the 
Chief Executive, and the three-and-a-half min- bond had been called for redemp- 
ute conversational gem which they have re- tion, asking merely its face value, 
hearsed for hours before the mirror fades into $1.07 in currency. 
the blue when they approach the presence. And When that was refused he walked 
the informal greeting and the hearty handshake straight over and filed a claim 
and friendly if distracting secretaries who may against the Government for $1.07. 
flit in and out may be as confusing as a stiff and He was Robert A. Taft, son of the 
dour reception. former President and Chief Justice, 

But it is quite likely that this easy atmosphere and it looked as if he was getting 
produces a more natural if not quite so literary ready to provide some more work 
a response on the part of the caller of today. for his late father’s colleagues. 


His visit to the Treasury naturally 
PERSONALITY PLUS 


was reported upstairs in the corner 
office where Secretary Morgenthqu 

The warmth of the President’s manner is some- and the shades of Alexander Hamil- 
times so disarming that it not only disarms but ton hold sway, and so the Secre- 
it completely demolishes. A delegation bursting tary called for his hat and his stick 
with grievances over some proposed legislation and his advisors three and stepped 
appears, is heard out to the last word with the across East Executive Avenue to tell 
most sympathetic attention. Their wrath dis- the President that the famous gold 
Solves, they depart so charmed with their host clause was scratching again. 
that they do not discover until several days later Meetings to discuss this matter 
the bill is passed just as it was announced in the have been going on for some time 
first place. and still are—in an effort to decide 

Again, some earnest advocate states his case, whether or not legislation would be 
is interrupted with a question here or there— necessary to thwart the efforts of 
President Roosevelt usually does his full share such annoying gentleman as Mr. 
of the interviewing—and the caller, realizing his Taft, and Monday’s litile jab was a 
time is up, somewhat disappointedly offers to reminder that if they didn’t hurry 
“put the case in a letter.” they might be late. 

Then, frequently, to his surprise he is told not 
to write a letter but to make a memorandum and 


The rest of the day provided a 
balanced diet. There was plenty of 
not to mail it, either, but to bring it back in a 
few days and talk the matter over further. 
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food for Presidential thought offered 
by the visitors. Senators Duncan 
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—Wide World 
THE PRESIDENT IN OILS 
A new standing portrait of the Chief Executive by Douglas Chandor, 
of Texas. 








by one analyst with a more legal 
mind that the possessor of the two- 
score-and-seventeen, delectable deli- 
cacies had not said that he and his 
colleagues had actually advised with 
the President about his recovery 
program, but to quote his words, 
that they “came to advise with him” 
regarding it. 


BANTER OVER RELIEF 

There was plenty of life in the 
Wednesday conference, much banter 
with the men in the first row, and 
some over the question how the 
three billion relief funds were to 
help lawyers and doctors and even 
dress@makers and manicurists, four 
social groups who apparently weren't 
taken care of in the plans for ar- 
ranging that nobody, even special- 
ists, should starve. 

The next day the checkerboard 
floor of the Executive Offices ab- 
sorbed the imprint of literary feet. 
H. G. Wells came to lunch with the 
President and learn all about the 
New Deal so that he could explain 
it to the folks back home at the 
usual rates in the pounds, shillings, 
for desk-lunch. John H. Fahey, nd pence that this popular writer 
whose Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- ‘8 able to command. But unlike 
tion has just received a new if not any representatives of the arts 
so abundant lease on life as some Who would like to choose the White 
had hoped, and R. Walton Moore, House steps as a convenient ros- 
Assistant Secretary of State, com- ‘rum of advance notices, Mr. Wells 
pleted the Government callers, but. Was stubbornly silent before the in- 
a delegation of business men also 4Quiring reporter. 
said whatever it is they said. The He had absolutely nothing to say 
conversation was somewhat sketch- about what he said or the President 
ily reported by their spokesman, said, or anything else. And (please 
Howard Heinz, of 57 fame. don’t breathe this to his publisher) 

“Our conference with President he actually resisted being photo- 
Roosevelt,” said Mr. Heinz, “was in graphed. He refused to pose and 
the nature of a general discussion forced the agile young men with 
of what his recovery program is.” their cameras to rush backwards 

The inference was that, having the whole length of the White House 
found out what it was (a discovery path snapping where they might in 
which certain cynical observers the face of a rather defiant if not 
claim they have been unable to actually bellicose umbrella, which, 
make), the business men proceeded we are told, is the Englishman’s 
to “advise with him about it.” How- comforting staff against all incle- 
ever, on careful analysis of Mr. ment elements whether they be rain, 
Heinz’s words, it was pointed out snow, or American newspaper men. 


Fletcher and Park Trammell, of 
Florida, came in deep concern over 
the proposition of investigating ma- 
rine pests which make the life of 
the Florida oyster an unhappy one. 
A matter of $250,000 hasn’t been 


forthcoming. 


THE BLUE EAGLE 

Quite as important as the plight 
of the oysters was that of the Blue 
Eagle. 

Donald Richberg, curator of that 
much-abused bird, was to smoke 
many cigars later in the week while 
Senate investigators asked embar- 
rassing and other questions as to 
his pet’s life and habits. He came 
now to do a little talking with the 
President. 

At noon the President passed up 
his tray lunch, went back to his 
regular dining room, and sat down 
with the freshman members of the 
Senate. 

The next day there was another 
social function to break the day. 
Robert Bingham, Ambassador to 
Great Britain, was given a tea. 

Secretary Morgenthau was back 





—Wide World 
CONGRATULATIONS ON A CLEAN RECORD 
The unbeaten debating team of the University of Puerto Rico calls at 
the White House. Left to right: President Roosevelt, Carlos Chardon, 
Chancellor of the University; Richard Pattee, coach; Gasper Rivera- 
Cestero, Otto Riefkohl, Arturio M. Carrion and F. Ponsa Felin 
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However, when the President was 
queried later as to the subject of 
that highly confidential conference 
he admitted that it covered merely 
the present, past, and future of the 
human race and did it in one hour 
and twenty minutes flat. 


TVA CONFERENCE 

But Mr. Wells’ hour and twenty 
minutes by no means out-balanced 
the day. The TVA, last monument, 
say the Left Wingers, of the New 
Deal’s achievements in their prov- 
ince, had its moment when its head, 
Dr. A. E. Morgan, the engineer- 
idealist, with his keen and equally 
idealistic colleague, David Lilienthal, 
sat down to talk over the power as- 
pects of their empire which have 
created so much static of late. 

Senator Moore, of New Jersey, 
broached the possibilities of deepen- 
ing the channel of the Hudson whose 
banks are pictured in so many 
quaint, old prints that hang upon 
the President’s walls. 

Rexford Tugwell, Undersecretary 
of Agriculture, faultlessly attired 
and faultlessly discreet, called to 
discuss, as he discreetly put it, “ag- 
ricultural problems,” which might 
have meant anything from foreign 
trade to fertilizers. 

Another business man, a big busi- 
ness man, dropped in as they do 
these days when Secretary Roper 
conjures with them. It was James 
Rand, of Remington Rand, and he 
exuded optimism. 

He told the President how he felt 
about it, as others have. : 

“By next year,” he remarked, and 
seemed to mean it, “the people of 
this country will have forgotten the 
depression.” 

Incidentally, he was not the only 
one that read new and substantial 
hope in the sunrise. Many, indeed, 
have indicated that they see in the 
same vista a turn for the better 
and a turn to the right; a consum- 
mation to be wished for or not, ac- 
cording to which corner one wishes 
to turn. 

Friday the world was regaled with 
the content of a letter of the Presi- 
dent’s, made public, not in Washing- 
ton, but by its recipient, dealing 
with the shadowy past and the early 
forebears of the Roosevelt family. 

A Jewish newspaper in Detroit had 
questioned him as to the authen- 
ticity of an alleged statement by a 
friend of the President concerning 
his ancestry. 


ORIGIN OF FAMILY 

Said the President, tactfully: 

“All I know about the origin of 
the Roosevelt family in this coun- 
try is that all branches bearing the 
name are apparently descended 
from Claes Martenssen van Roose- 
velt, who came from Holland some 
time before 1648—even the year is 
uncertain. 

“Where he came from in Holland 
I do not know, nor do I know who 
his parents were. There was a fam- 
ily of the same name on one of the 
Dutch islands, and some of the same 
name living in Holland as lately as 
thirty or forty years ago, but, frank- 
ly, I have never had either the time 
or the inclination to try to estab- 
lish the line on the other side of the 
ocean before they came over here, 
nearly 300 years ago. 

“In the dim, distant past they 
may have been Jews or Catholics or 
Protestants—what I am more inter- 
ested in is whether they were good 
citizens and believers in God—I 
hope they were both.” 

The story had started with an in- 
terview given by Chase Osborn, a 
friend of the President, to a news- 
paper in St. Petersburg—not Russia, 
but Florida. 

As the week wore to an end Ad- 
ministration forces rallied, and 
whether it was hot ammunition 
along the private wires from the 
West end of the Avenue to the 
East or simply clenched teeth on 
the Hill, things happened. 

At the final press conference all 
was serene. Little news, a long 
“off-the-record” talk on an impor- 
tant question aimed to clear up 
a popular misconception. 

There was a sequel to an inquiry 
of the previous conference concern- 
ing the preservation of Niagara 
Falls, which needs man’s hand to 
check ruthless nature's destruc- 
tion; a few questions of current in- 
terest dealt with elsewhere in these 
columns and, more promptly than 
usual and more satisfiedly, the final 
“Thank you, Mr. President,” which 
signaled the meeting’s end. 

The men filed out as the Presi- 
dent greeted an old friend of the 
Fourth Estate with a hearty com- 
ment on his increasing avoirdupois 
since last meeting. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 





The Executive Desk 


Humorous Touch Pervades 
President’s Serious Work-shop 


the 


TAKE a peep at the President’s desk 

Somebody or other has started a little White 
House cleaning in the oval office : t 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. In the first place, most of the 
pictures are hung—those warm old prints that, it 
must be admitted, don’t go so well with the severe 
modernism of the architecture. But ihey can take 
care of themseives; their soft, cheerful reds and 
greens are self-sufficient, dulled and deep with 
the patina of age, like the tables in the Cheshire 
Cheese in London, like the battered and smoky 
beams of—well, let’s call it the “White Horse Tav- 
ern” with its smoothed benches beside a crack- 
ling hearth. 

Recently the menagerie of donkeys and other 
political fauna has been stringently curtailed in 
sympathy, perhaps, with the edicts of the 
Triple A. 

There remain but three donkeys and one—yes, 
believe it or not—a flannel (we didn’t say 
“mouthed”) elephant. One of the donkeys is a 
real New Deal project; it announces blatantly in 
letters on its side that it is the result of a “toy 
project” under the FERA. 

The other is just a donkey. The elephant, a 
bit pale and pathetic, stands still proudly be- 
tween them, providing reminder for the visitor, 
whatever be the complexion of his persuasions, 
that G. O. P. still lives and has its being. 

For the rest the desk sprouts with tillers, the 
clock is adorned with them, there is one affixed 
to some kind of gadget presumably created for 
the reception of cigarette ashes, a gadget which 
cigarette smokers always have about them and 
cherish so highly that they always drop their 
ashes on the floor. 


ALWAYS A BOUQUET 

There is, of course, always the bouquet from 
the greenhouse, that decorates all the White 
House desks. Carnations are the thing now, and 


> 





—Wide World 
KNICKNACKS AND TRINKETS 
The President and some of his mascots. 





some with an arresting splotch of deep red across 
their pink frond seem to be popular. Some- 
times there are roses. Once, in the past, there 
might have been orchids, for the White House 
orchids were, for a time, historic. 

Besides these symbols of a lighter moment 
there are the work-a-day pencils, pens, and 
papers of state and the ominous wire basket, 
recipient of many a hopeful document which 
tremblingly rests there waiting for the touch that 
may transfuse its content into history or con- 
demn it to the limbo of the dusty files. 





The President’s Letters 


Comic and Odd Epistles That Find 
Their Way to White House 


Did you ever write a letter to a President? 

If you didn’t you are in what would seem, as 
one surveys the mountain of mail sacks that are 
unceremoniously dumped into the side door of 
the Executive Offices, one of a small and highly 
restrained minority. 

Take this first line from a person self-described 
as “a senior in High School”: 

“Dear Pres. 

“Tam righting you these fiew lions...” 

But that’s enough; you wouldn’t believe the 
rest if we printed it. 

Well, let’s take this, from a person, obviously 
from her chirography and spelling, her vocabu- 
lary and grammar, no imbecile: 

“* * * T have prayed every night for a perma- 
nent. But God hasn’t found a way for me to 
get my permanent * * *.” 

And so, it continues, won’t the Government, 
or words to that effect, jump into this breach 
where even angels have apparently feared to 
tread, and pay for the waves. 


HUCK FINN, HIMSELF 


But here we have one that we can’t help lik- 
ing. It would make Mark Twain smile and Huck 
Finn would probably endorse both the request 
and the writer: 

“I want to go to High School next June and 
learn to be a dective. If.I could get a job in the 
movies or on the radio I could support my mother 
and go to High School. I wish you “vould write 
some of the studios and tell them to give me a 
trial. If you do this, some day I will help my 
country by solving some murders or robberies 


' or kidnaping cases.” 


There’s a boy! 
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Housing: Suce 
As Key to Prosperity +» . » 


———————— 


ess of Program MAKING A NEW FRONTIER 
FOR NATION’S FARMERS 





High Hopes Expressed by President— 
Plans to Increase Building—New RFC 
$10.000,000 Mortgage Company 





se {ORE AND BETTER HOMES” is 

e one slogan that is being im- 
pressed on the nation with increas- 
ing vigor by the Administration. 

President Roosevelt regards the 
housing program as the spearhead 
in the drive for prosperity. Admin- 
istrator Moffett believes that back 
of the program is a tremendous 
line-up of power, making it “the 
fountainhead of American pros- 
perity.” 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s record to date reveals that 
calls have been made on over 6,000,- 
000 properties, that property owners 
have pledged 1,100,000 moderniza- 
tion and repair jobs for a total value 
of $275,000,000, and it has been es- 
timated that since last August there 
has been spent approximately $250,- 
000,000 for modernization and re- 
pair. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ESSENTIAL 

However, if the durable goods in- 
dustry and its attendant labor are 
to benefit to any extent it must 
come through a strong revival in 
new homes construction. 

For some time past, FHA’s mu- 
tual mortgage insurance plan, 
which would facilitate a program of 
this sort, has been blocked by State 
laws. Last week the President re- 
vealed that enabling legislation has 
been passed during the last 60 days 
in 26 States, and that prompt ac- 
tion may be anticipated by the re- 
maining States “where enabling 
legislation is necessary, to permit 
the mutual mortgage insurance plan 
to operate.” 

The FHA, it was disclosed, has al- 
ready received applications for mil- 
lions of dollars of mortgage insur- 
ance “with approximately thirty per 
cent of the applications covering the 
construction of new homes”. 

Ups and downs in new home con- 
struction, Administrator Moffett be- 


lieves, will be eliminated under the 
insured mortgage plan. Under this 
plan, John Public, instead of stag- 
gering under two or three mort- 
gages, will need only one. 

Exorbitant rates disguised as fees 
will go by the board. The borrower 
will pay “true interest of only 5 or 
5% per cent,” according to Admin- 
istrator Moffett. 

But what about the lender? Sup- 
pose an insured mortgage defaults? 
In that case, says Mr. Moffett, the 
lender is given assurance on that 
part of the principal amount re- 
maining unpaid. 


RFC LOANS AVAILABLE 


Meanwhile, on another Federal 
front, aid in clearing up distressed 
mortgage conditions is in sight. 
Last week, the RFC entered the 
mortgage business and, with an in- 
itial fund of $10,000,000 which can 
be increased, began laying the 
groundwork of supplying real estate 


loans through a network of 32 field 
| 


agencies. 

Said RFC Chairman Jesse Jones: 

“It’s just a vehicle to enable us 
to do something, if there’s anything 
we can do. We're trying to help the 
people in distress—either the mort- 
gage holder or the owner of the 
property. * * * In other words, we’ve 
got a bar and the liquor and are in 
position to sell some drinks.” 

Back of this latest RFC move is 
an attempt to break the impasse 
in the country’s mortgage field. 
Chairman Jones sees in this move 
an impetus to the formation of new 
private mortage companies. 

Last week the bulging mail sacks 


from home owners which have 
snowed under the Capitol’s mail 
staff brought results. Passed by 


the House was an addition of $1,- 
750,000 to HOLC’s_ bond-issuing 
power—which, by the way, was a 
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‘Federal Loans to Enable Tenants to Buy Land May Solve 


a Growing Problem 


NEW type of farm frontier is 
being opened for settlement in 
America. 

It differs from the frontier of the 
homestead movement of two gen- 
erations ago in that there is no vir- 
gin soil available for distribution to 
prospective farmers, but, like the 
old frontier, it does offer thousands 
of American families a chance for a 
more equitable livelihood. 

Thus far, the new frontier has 
been provided chiefly by the rural 
rehabilitation prograny of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relif Administra- 
tion, which last year enabled 100,000 
families, including 500,000 individu- 


als, to establish themselves on farms. 


But there is now pending in the 
Senate the Bankhead Tenancy Bill, 
which is believed to be of even more 
far reaching importance to the farm 
population than are the relief meas- 
ures of the FERA. 

TENANCY PROBLEMS 

During the past 50 years tenancy 
has increased in this country until 
nearly half the farmers of the na- 
tion are tenants. 

Most of them have little interest 


quarter billion dollars over the 


President’s recommended figure. In 
addition, the House gave 60 days of 


_grace to new applications. The Pres- 


ident had suggested that new fi- 
nancing be limited to those persons 
on HOLC’s waiting list. 

There are now three alphabetical 
giants backed by vast money re- 
serves ready to protect the nation’s 
homes and real estate. Government 
officials predict an end to collapsi- 
ble housing and mortgage specula- 
tion booms. 

Instead, they see in the wake of 
the FHA, HOLC and RFC “a new 
mortgage system and higher con- 
struction standards for the entire 
country, so as to safeguard the ex- 
isting investment, and to make 
more attractive all investment cp- 
portunities in the building field.” 





buildings. Both they and their ab- 
sentee landlords, comments Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, gener- 
ally are interested solely in getting 
the largest possible cash return, re- 
gardless of the damage they may 
do to the soil of their farms. 

Average tenant families remain on 
one farm only about four years, and 
in many instances their stay in one 
community is so brief that they have 
inadequate opportunity to partici- 
pate in the activities of schools, 
churches, and other similar rural in- 
stitutions. 

Secretary Wallace explains that 
the Bankhead bill has been designed 
to check the increase in tenancy. 
It proposes to get the good farm 
land of America into the hands of 
owner operators who live on family- 
size lands, but it includes safeguards 
to prevent speculators from obtain- 
ing it. 

The agency which would enable 
farmers to buy farms is designated 
in the bill as the Farm Tenant 
Homes Corporation. It would handle 
the loans to tenant farms and di- 
rect the supervision of the program. 


MR. WALLACE’S VIEWS 

Mr. Wallace, in his testimony at 
the hearing on the bill, pointed out 
that administration of the program 
will be particularly important, since 
tenants inexperienced in farm man- 
agement must be directed properly. 

The problem which the bill is de- 
signed to correct is not confined to 
any one section of the country. In 
some of the best prairie lands of 
Illinois, from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the farms are operated by tenants. 
Equally large percentages of tenancy 
can be found in many of the bad 
farm lands. 

In the South are to be found some 
of the worst characteristics of the 
tenant system, according to Mr. 
Wallace. The major part of the 
relief problem of that section cen- 
ters around the 720,000 families of 
“share croppers” who comprise more 
than one-fousth of ail Southern 


farm operators. 





other European co 
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intries. dreds of thousands of our tenant 


Programs to enable farm tenants “I am co! this bill can | operators; check the growth of rural 
to acquire farms already have been | be administered,” declared Secre- | t nancy in this country; and bring 
successfully carried out in Ireland, tary Wallace, ‘ ch a way : > | much greater stability and security 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, and bring greater opportunity to hun- | to thousands of farm communities.” 
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vides complete 
reports from 
tabulating cards. 


N modern industry, in business and in every- 
day life, we look to and depend upon automatic 
devices ... to inform us of important facts. . 


to save us time, money and effort. 


International Electric Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines apply the efficiency of the automatic 


principle to accounting and statistical work. 


Through the medium of punched tabulating cards, 
these machines automatically produce complete 


THIS AGE OF AUTOMATIC 


The International Elec- 
tric Accounting Machin« 
AUTOMATICALLY pro- 

printed 
punched, 










reports in printed and tabulated form, They sup- 
ply detailed analyses which form dependable 
guides to planning, engineering, purchasing, pro- 
duction and sales. Automatically, they furnish 
special reports and statistical records which offer 
the busy executive a means of constant control. 


The machines and methods of IBM are serving 
business and government in seventy-nine different 
countries. In addition to Accounting and Tabu- 
lating Machines, they include International Time 
and Electric Time Systems, Inter- 
national Industrial Seales, Electromatic (All- 
Electric Typewriters and the new Proof Machines 
for banks. 


Recorders 


When you think of Improved Business Methods, 
think of IBM. Write for new descriptive booklet. 



















I give you the mild- 


est, best-tasting smoke —because I 


am made of center leaves ov/y. The 


top leaves are unripe, bitter, biting. 


The bottom leaves are coarse, sandy, 


harsh. The center leaves are the choice 


leaves. They are mildest, mellowest, 


yet richest in fine tobacco flavor. 


And I offer you the fragrant, expen- 
sive center leaves exclusively. I do not 
irritate your throat. That’s why I dare 


to say, “I’m your best friend.” 





Gopyright 1935, The American Tobacco Company. 
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Hause of Representatives 


Quick Action on Deficiency, HOLC 
Fund and “Pink Slip” 


THE HOUSE swings into a quick gait—on occa- 
sions. 

It rambles along in general debates on annual 
supply funds, with speeches on any subject. But 
last week showed the House can speed up, if it 
really wants to, on any program. 

A $112,000,000 deficiency appropriation bill was 
reported out of the Committee on Appropriations, 
bearing also a reappropriation of $60,000,000 to 
carry out the new Crop Production Loan Act 
(Public Law No. 11). The House passed it in less 
than a day. » 

The House passed the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation bill, adding $1,750,000,000 to the 
HOLC loan facilities; rushed through a resolu- 
tion to repeal the “pink-slip” publicity provision 
of the income tax law; and stepped along ap- 
propriations for six executive departments for 
the next fiscal year. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

President Roosevelt’s message favoring legisla- 
tion for regulation of holding companies was 
read in both Houses. 

Next week’s House program is soldiers’ bonus, 
the fight beginning Tuesday. 

Monday.—A wave of sentiment swept the reso- 
lution for repeal of the income tax pink slip 
through the House by 302 ayes to 98 nays. Re- 
publican Leader Snell, pro-repeal, assured waver- 
ing members that a Congress committee can still 
inspect income tax returns. 


Disagreeing with Senate amendments, the 


House sent to conference two appropriation bills, 
the War Department bill and the bill for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor. 

Tuesday._HOLC’s original $3,000,000,000 fund 
almost exhausted, a heavy volume of loan appli- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“CLOSE THE GALLERIES” 
Representative Raymond Cannon, feeling that 
many oratorical displays in Congress are in- 
spired by the presence of visitors and the 
press, would speed up legislation by barring 
spectators from Congressional chambers. 








cations pending, the House came to the relief by 
authorizing $1,750,000,000 more, by a vote of 400 
ayes to 2 nays, and sent the bill to the Senate. 

The deficiency bill, reported, would give the 
Veterans Administration $94,650,000 on account of 
liberalized pensions to. widows and children; a 
million to the Coast Guard to keep its anti- 
smuggling fleet active; a million for land at Fort 
Kamehameha, Hawaii, for contemplated station 
for new-type bombing airplanes; $350,000 for the 
San Diego, Calif., Exposition; $110,000 for Fed- 
eral Trade Commission inquiries, and $50,666 to 
Canada in final settlemen of claims for firing on 
the Canadian vessel “I’m Alone.” 


UTILITIES “PROPAGANDA?” 

Wednesday.—The House took up the deficiency 
bill and passed it on to the Senate; debated prop- 
aganda by utility companies respecting legisla- 
tion for regulation of holding companies. 

Chairman Rayparn, of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, holding hear- 
ings on the subject, told the House of 23 “sug- 
gested letters,” he said, which utility companies 
have asked employes to send to Congress. Re- 
publican Leader Snell said the President’s mes- 
Sage is propaganda. 

Foreign Affairs Committee approved a bill for 
joint study with Mexico of the equitable uses of 
the waters of the Rio Grande, lower Colorado 
and Tia Juana rivers. 

Roads Committee approved a bill designed to 
allocate a billion dollars of the work relief fund 
to road work. 

Thursday.—House agreed to Senate amend- 
ments to Heuse bill (H. R. 5221), to make rice a 
basic commodity under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Department of Agriculture appropriation bill, 
$118,113,378 for the Department and AAA and 
$4,000,000 for salaries and expenses of Farm 
Credit Administration reported. It is $205,- 
000,000 under the current year agricultural ap- 
propriation act. 

The slumbering proposal for immediate cash 
payment of almost two billion dollars of ad- 
justed service pay for World War veterans shifts 
from the Ways and Means Committee to the 
House, with a favorable report on the amended 
Vinson Bill (H. R. 3896). 

Friday.—Passed agriculture appropriation bill, 
sending it to Senate. Adjourned till Monday. 
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COTTON 


“OFF THE 


RECORD” 


Twosomes that epitomize the hearings, investigations and studies which precede actual legislation in Congress. 
Senate Finance Committee, discussing NRA with Donald Richberg. Center: Senators Henrik Shipstead and John H. Bankhead talk about the “land 


tenancy” bill 


Sam Rayburn, one of its sponsors. 
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UTILITIES 


Left: Pat Harrison, chairman of the 


Right: And Frank McNinch, chairman of the Federal Power Commission, chats about the holding company bill with Representative 








Congress Speaks on Work Relief and ‘Propaganda’ 


\ HETHER the spotlight of pub- 

licity should be thrown on in- 
comes and the sources of utilities 
“propaganda” occupied attention In 
the House during the week. 
Senatorial noses were held steadily 
to the grindstone of the $4,880,000,- 
000 work-relief bill, turned by Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, in charge of it as 
chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee 


last 


As the work-relief bill progressed 
toward certain passage, tone of the 
debate was gloomy. Senators did 
not restrain misgivings. Even the 
chairman had certain doubts: 


SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia: “Frankly, if I had any criti- 
cism to make of the joint resolu- 
tian, it would be my unwillingness 
at this time, and in the present con- 
dition of the country, to appropriate 
approximately $5,000,000,000 and put 
it at the disposal of any human be- 
ing on earth; but now to contend 
that the joint resolution is not com- 
prehensive and does not enable the 
President to do enough, seems to 
me an extraordinary contention. I 
think it enables him to do too much, 
vastly too much. * * * If we are go- 
ing to liberalize this $5,000,000,000 
appropriations, Heaven only knows 
where we will land; but the tax- 
payers will know after a while.” 

SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of 
New York: “Frankly, I fail to find 
in this measure anything which will 
be of material benefit to my State. 
* * * Two million of our people in 
New York City are on relief. * * * 
They are milliners and dressmakers 
and needle workers and garment 
makers; clerks and stenographers 
and manicurists; nurses and doctors 
and laywers and engineers and 
draftsmen, * * * not persons who 
can go out and use a pick and 
shovel.” 

SENATOR DIETRICH (Dem.), of 
Illinois: ‘These projects * * * are 
going to help in Chicago because 
there is a movement there now for 
improved transportation in the 
matter of elevated streets. New 


York would derive the same advan- 
tages* * *,” 

SENATOR COPELAND: “Would 
it not be wonderful! We would put 
all the milliners and needle workers 
and manicurists and nurses at work 
in building elevated structures in 
New York City.” 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), 
of Michigan: ’’From the infor- 
mation submitted * * * by the Mich- 
igan Planning Commission * * * I 
am driven to the conclusion that 
* * * four out of five of the unem- 
ployed in the State of Michigan will 
be disappointed as a result of what 
ultimately will occur.” 

SENATOR COPELAND: “How long 
can this country continue to borrow 
billions of dollars? * * * No bank in 
the United States today dare lend 
money for the ordinary activities of 
the community, * * * because of the 
demand which is likely to come at 
any time for more money to take 
over Government securities * * * I 
think I am right in quoting the 
Senator from Virginia that, if there 
should be a 10 per cent slump in 
Government securities, every bank 
and trust company and insurance 
company in the United States would 
be in insolvency. * * * We are not 
going to buy our way into prosper- 
ity; we are going to buy our way 
into poverty. That is my honest 
judgment. * * *” 

SENATOR REYNOLDS (Dem.), of 
North Carolina: “I have been in- 
formed that relief throughout the 
country has been costing the Fed- 
eral Government about $58 a sec- 
ond, about $3,400 a minute, about 
$150,000,000 a month.” 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of 
Idaho: “I desire to limit the fund 
appropriated in the pending joint 
resolution to the purposes for which 
it is appropriated; that is, for relief 
and for public works. We know from 
experience that some $250,000,000 
was taken out of the previous relief 
appropriation and used for military 
purposes that had nothing whatever 
to do with relief. * * *” 


SENATOR CLARK (Dem.), of 


Missouri: “I agree with the Senator 
from Idaho that Congress ought to 
appropriate specifically for those 
items, and I say it is not right to 
pass an Army appropriation bill one 
week carrying over $400,000,000 for 
the support of the Army, and then 
come in and try to chisel another 
$400,000,000 out of another appropri- 
ation.” 


SENATOR LONG (Dem.), of 
Lousiana: “I am proposing to use 
$300,000,000 for sapling camps 


instead of $600,000,000 and then to 
use $300,000,000 out of the $600,000,- 
000 * * * to be loaned to the young 
men and women who want to attend 
the universities but whose fathers 
and mothers are not able to pay 
their living expenses and tuition.” 

SENATOR BOURAH: “It seems to 
me * * * we ought to subtract from 
some other item than that of the 
CCC * * * The Civilian Conservation 
Corps is giving to the young men of 
this country a form of education and 
a discipline which may be, under the 
present outlook, more beneficial to 
them in practical affairs of life than 
a college education.” 

x * * 

JN THE HOUSE, neartened by the 

President’s message, Representa- 
tive Sam Rayburn, (Dem.) of Bon- 
ham, Tex., co-author of the Wheeler- 
Rayburn holding company bill, 
pressed for authorization of an im- 
mediate investigation of “propa- 
ganda” against his measure: 

MR. RANKIN (Dem.) of Tupelo, 
Miss: “In my opinion a great deal of 
this propaganda flagrantly violates 
the postage laws and * * * other 
Federal and State laws.” 

MR. MICHENER (Rep.), of Adrian, 
Mich: “Are we going to establish 
a policy here to prevent the folks 
back home from writing to us re- 
garding pending legislation?” 

MR. RANKIN (Dem.), of Tupelo, 


Miss.: “This is not to prevent 
pople from writing their Con- 
gressmen. This is to investigate 


the corruption In this propaganda 
in which they are said to be spend- 
ing millions of dollars and coercing 


people into writing, signing, stamp- 
ing and then submitting to them 
various lefters for them to send on 
to their Congressmen. There never 
has been such a saturnalia of cor- 
rupt propaganda coming to this 
Congress as you are receiving today 
with respect to this proposition.” 

MR. MICHENER: “Who has a 
better right to warn a member of 
Congress against proposed legisla- 
tion than the person to be affected? 
* * * The President goes to the peo- 
ple with his views; why should not 
the peoples’ attention be called to 
the other side by those interested?” 

MR. RANKIN: “If the propa- 
ganda is corruptly inspired it ought 
to be investigated.” 

MR. EATON (Rep.), of Watchung, 
N. J: “I am profoundly impressed 
by the horror expressed by the ma- 
jority on the subject of propaganda 
when it is well known that this en- 
tire Administration originated in 
propaganda, and from the point of 
view of propaganda was conceived in 
sin and born in iniquity.” 

MR. RAYBURN: “Let me say that 


the former Administration made 
it unnecessary for propaganda in 
1932.” 


MR. EATON: “If it were unneces- 
sary, why did Mr. Raskob put up 
$225,000 for use by the brilliant 
propagandist Michaclson in carrying 
out the orders of the chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee 
to ‘smear Hoover’ ”’? 

MR. SNELL: “I think it mighty 
poor sportsmanship for an Adminis- 
tration that has put out more prop- 
aganda favorable to itself and at 
the taxpayers’ expense than any 
Administration in the history of the 
Government to cry ‘wolf’ just be- 
cause someone is putting out some 
propagandist Michelson in carrying 
is quite evident there are two kinds 
of propaganda—good and bad. If 
it is put out by the Administration 
or is favorable to it, it is good. If 
it is not fulsome praise of the Ad- 
ministration and its policies, it is 
bad and should be stopped by a Fed- 
eral investigation.” 








Capitol 


‘ONSIDERATIONS of precedence 
are sometimes weighty matters 
with diplomats and statesmen, as 
when presistent gentlemen from 
New York and Texas contended at 
some length, but with inconclusive 
results, in the House during the last 
week over the point of which should 
have the privilege of asking the 
other a question first: 

MR. SNELL (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y.: “Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question?” 

MR, BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.: “Certainly; is the minority 
leader in favor of stopping immi- 
gration?” 

MR. SNELL: “I asked the gentle- 
man if he would yield to me for a 
question.” 

MR. BLANTON: “I want to ask 
the gentleman a question first.” 

MR. SNELL: “The gentleman 
from Texas can ask me one after- 
ward if he wants to.” 

MR. BLANTON: “I want to ask 
my question first; then I will yield 
to the gentleman.” 

MR. SNELL: “Then the gentle- 
man need not yield if he does not 
want to yield. Afterward I will an- 
swer the gentleman’s question.” 

MR. BLANTON: “I do not want 


Hill---Its More 


to yield to the gentleman from New 
York unless he answers my ques- 
tion first.” 

MR. SNELL: “I will not answer.’ 

MR. BLANTON: “Then I will not 
yield.” 

MR. SNELL: “I asked the gentle- 
man a respectful question, if he 
would yield.” 

MR. BLANTON: “And I answered 
the gentleman in a respectful man- 
ner by asking him if the minority 
leader of this House was in favor of 
restricting immigration?” 

MR. SNELL: “I am not on the 
witness stand. If the gentleman 
does not want to yield to me, he 
does not have to.” 

MR. BLANTON: “Then I do not 
yield. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield 
to any man who is not willing’to de- 
clare his position on such a vital 
question as this, a question that vi- 
tally affects the best interests of ev- 
ery family in the United States.” 

x * * 
PINK SLIP publicity perils even for 
Congressmen themselves were 
graphically depicted for his col- 
leagues by Rep. Joseph B. Shannon 
(Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo.: 

MR. SHANNON: “The pending 
‘pink-slip’ bill is a very serious 
measure. * * * It reaches into the 
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or Less Serious 


family circle. * * * I do not speak 
for the plutocrats. I speak for the 
man whose income in five or ten 
thousand dollars a year. Let the 
amount of his earnings be known to 
those nearest and dearest to him, 
and they will destroy his savings. 
* * * From the littlest member of 
the family up to the old girl her- 
self, they will start out to buy au- 
tomobiles, fur coats, and so forth. 
No prudent head of a family living 
can take care of his family properly 
and safeguard their future if he 
does not practice a certain amount 
of deceit.” 

MR. KVALE (Farmer-Labor), of 
Benson, Minn.: “I take it that the 
gentleman is speaking from per- 
sonal experience.” 

MR. SHANNON: “I certainly do, 
because this income publicity fea- 
ture was a law at one time, and * * * 
I remember quite distinctly, when I 
got home, every member of the 
family said, ‘Why, you had a great 
year last year; did you not?’” 

x~** 
THE STATE OF PERFECTION is 
‘ the State of Vermont, if you 
take the testimony of Senators 
Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, and 
Austin (Rep.), of Vermont: 
SENATOR ADAMS: “One thing 


e 
Side 
in this clause, * * * I think the Sen- 
ator will recognize, is probably im- 
possible in relation to his State. It 
Says that if they take land they 
shall improve it, * * * and I assume 
it would be impossible to improve 
the State of Vermont.” 

SENATOR AUSTIN: “I thank the 
Senator from Colorado. * * * When 
we are asked where we are from, 
we always say, ‘Vermont, thank 
God!’ I assure the Senator the peo- 
ple of Vermont would appreciate 
his sugar-coated compliment.” 


x * * 
GCRUPULOUS HONESTY seems to 
run in the line of Virginia 


statesmen, since the days of truth- 
ful George Washington, but it may 
be unkind sometimes for a Michi- 
gan colleague to take advantage of 
the fact: 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia: “I do not mind saying pub- 
licly anything that I say privately.” 

SENATOR COUZENS (Rep.), of 
Michigan: “I shall have to chal- 
lenge that statement some day, Mr. 
President.” 

SENATOR GLASS: “Oh, well, I 
occasionally ‘cuss’ privately, and I 
am too dignified to do that on the 
floor of the Senate.” 














United States Senate 


Senate Struggles With Works 
Bill—Compromise Effected 


‘™WO months after House approval, the Senate 
is still mulling over President Roosevelt’s 
Works-Relief program. 

Storm signals have been flying in the Senate 
ever since it took up the $4,880,000,000 proposal. 
The final form of the resolution (H. J. Res. 117) 
is uncertain, with a maze of amendments 
and proposed amendments. But the Senate by 
adopting a compromise wage amendment Friday 
paved the way for a possible passage of the 
resolution this week. 

What sponsors of the Administration program 
hope is that when the bill passes and is sent to 
conference, behind closed doors, the disputes 
may be ironed out so a fairly satisfactory meas- 
ure may be enacted. 

The Senate, on the initiative of Senator Norris 
(Rep.) of Nebraska, adopted a resolution requir- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
propaganda by holding corporations against 
pending legislation. The House temporarily 
blocked consideration there. President Roosevelt 
in a message to Congress dwelt on need of the 
legislation. 


POLITICAL BEDFELLOWS 

The unusual spectacle of Senators Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas and Long (Dem.), of Loui- 
siana, who denounced each other recently, fight- 
ing together to make rice a basic AAA commod- 
ity with benefit payments, was seen Wednesday. 

Many major proposals, including the new 
banking bill, HOLC loan expansion, control of 
munitions industry, holding company regulation, 
30-hour work week and other bills, are under 
way in committees. 

Monday.—Another week on work relief begun. 
General discussion. 

Tuesday.—Senate adopted an amendment to 
make clear the $900,000,000 item is available for 
loans or grants for publie projects for States or 
their subdivisions. Amendment by Senator Mc- 
Carran (Dem.) of Nevada (not his prevailing 
wage amendment) was adopted, to broaden a 
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NRA ON THE GRILL 


Senator William E. Borah (right) and Senator 

David I. Walsh who are members of the Sen- 

ate committee that is investigating the 
Blue Eagle. 





half billion dollar item in the bill so it would 
specifically include irrigation and reclamation 
and water conservation and transmountain di- 
version of water. 

An amendment by Senator Steiwer (Rep.) of 
Oregon, adopted, specifically includes rivers and 
harbors in the bill. 

Unsuccessful were proposals by Senator Long 
to allocate a billion dollars to aid needy students 
in colleges and by Senator Metcalf (Rep.) of 
Rhode Island to build underpasses and over- 
passes at railroad grade crossings. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.) of New York said 
he preferred to have the CWA reestablished to 
help lawyers, doctors, milliners, and others now 
on relief rolls. 

Wednesday.—President nominated Hubert D. 
Stephens, Miss., and C. T. Fisher, Mich., as di- 
rectors of the RFC. Mr. Stephens, former Sena- 
tor, was immediately confirmed. 

Work relief discussion was continued. 

Thursday.—Debate on work relief again under 
way with many speeches. Senator Smith (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, introduced resolution for 
Senate investigation of decline in price of cotton. 

S. Clay Williams, head of NRA, testified in de- 
fense of that organization before Committee on 
Finance. 

William R. Green, president of American Fed- 
eration of Labor, told the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, there would be labor troubles 
unless Congress enacts the Wagner industrial 
disputes bill. 

Friday.—McCarran amendment requiring com- 
munity prevailing wage rate on all work under 
munity prevailing wage rate on all labor under 
the work relief bill defeated, 50 nays to 38 ayes. 
The Senate then adopted the Russell substitute 
amendment, by 83 ayes to 2 nays. It provides 
that prevailing wages be paid on all Federal per- 
manent building projects but on all other work 
the President may prescribe wages in his own 
discretion if he does not adversely affect the com- 
munity’s going wages. 

Other amendments, silver, inflation, reduction 
to two billion total, are yet to be offered. 

Saturday.—Continued work relief considera- 
tion. 

Frep A. EMery. 
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'TT’O Congress, on March 12, the 

President sent a message on 
holding company legislation, which 
is being considered by the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Before the Committee is the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill providing for 
the elimination of »ublic utility 
holding companies by 1940 

The Presidential message follows: 

I am transmitting to you here- 
with a report submitted to me by 
the National Power Policy Commit- 
tee. I named this Committee last 
Summer from among the Depart- 
ments of the Government con- 
cerned with power problems to 
make a series of reports to coordi- 
nate Government policy such 
problems. This report I am submit- 
ting to you is the recommendation 
of the Committee with respect to 
the treatment of holding companies 
in the public utility field. It de- 
serves the careful attention of every 
member of the Congress 

The so-called Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company bill (Title I of House 
Bill 5423 and of Senate Bill 1725), 
which was drafted under the direc- 
tion of Congressional leaders, incor- 
porates many of the recomm 
tions of this report. 
‘PROPAGANDA’ SCORED 

I have been watching 
interest the fight being 
against public utility holding com- 
pany legislation. I have watched 
the use of investors’ money to make 
the investor believe that the efforts 
of Government to protect him are 
designed to defraud him. I have 
seen much of the propaganda pre- 
pared against such legislation 
even down to mimeographed sheets 
of instructions for propaganda to 
exploit the most far-fetched and 
fallacious fears. 

I have seen enough to be as un- 
impressed by it as I was by the 
similar effort to stir up the country 
against the Securities Excharige bill 
last Spring. The Securities Ex- 
change Act is now generally ac- 
cepted as a constructive measure, 
and I feel confident that any fears 
now entertained in regard to pro- 
posed utility holding company leg- 
islation will prove as groundless as 
those last Spring in the case of the 
Securities Exchange Act 

So much. has been said 
chain letters and circulars and 
word of mouth that misrepresents 
the intent and purpose of a new law 
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President’s Message Aims at Ending 
Present System—His Attack on ‘Pri- 
vate Socialism’ in Power Industry 





that it is important that the people 
of the country understand once and 
for all the actual facts of the case. 
Such a measure will not destroy 
legitimate business or wholesome 
and productive investment. 

It will not destroy a penny of 
actual value of those operating prop- 
erties which holding companies now 
control and which holding company 
securities represent in so far as they 
have any value. On the contrary, it 
will surround the necessary reor- 
ganization of the holding company 
with safeguards which will in fact 
protect the investor. 


EFFECT ON VALUES 

We seek to establish the sound 
principle that the utility holding 
company so long as it is permitted 
to continue should not profit from 
dealing with subsidiaries and affili- 
ates where there is no semblance 
of actual bargaining to get the best 
value and the best price. 

If a management company is 
equviped to offer genuinely economic 
management service to the smaller 
operating utility companies it ought 
not to own stock in the companies 
it manages, and its fees ought to be 
reasonable. 

The holding company should not 
be permitted to establish a sphere 
of influence from which independ- 
ent engineering, construction and 
other private enterprise is excluded 
by a none too benevolent private 
paternalism 

If a management company is 
controlled by related operating com- 
panies it should be organized on a 
truly mutual and cooperative basis 
and should be required to perform 
its services at actual cost demon- 
strably lower than the services can 
be obtained in a free and open mar- 
ket. 

We do not seek to prevent the le- 
gitimate diversification of invest- 
ment in operating utility companies 
by legitimate investment companies. 
But the holding company in the 
past has confused the function of 
control and management with that 
of investment and in consequence 


LATEST MOVES IN STRUGGLE 


OVER THE POWER INDUSTRY | 


RISING to new heights of inten- 

sity, the battle of the age be- 
tween the friends and foes of public 
power enters into another, perhaps 
the decisive, phase. 

While plans are laid for find- 
ing a way around the court de- 
cisions blocking the activities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, spear- 
point of the Government’s power 
program, the President throws his 
influence into the Congress battle 
for the abolition or drastic restric- 
tion of utility holding companies 

Here are the major actions of the 
past week 

1.—Chattanooga, Tenn., approves 
by a 2-to-1 majority, a proposed 
bond issue for acquiring a municipal 
plant to distribute TVA power. Ac- 
tual acquisition may be blocked by 
court action such that which, 
under a ruling of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Birmingham, Ala., 
voided contracts made for purchase 
of facilities from the Alabama Power 
Co. for transmitting and selling 
TVA current. 

2—Consideration is being given 
to the proposal for leasing the TVA 
generating stations to municipalities 
as a means of securing outlets for 
power which would not conflict with 
the adverse ruling of the Federal 
court. This ruling enjoined the TVA 
from selling power in competition 
with private industry. 

3—In Congress, where hearings 
are going forward on the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill for possible abolition 
of utility holding companies, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sends a message de- 
signed to offset the flood of letters 
and telegrams from investors and 
others interested in utility com- 
panies which have been pouring into 
Congress as part of a campaign of 
the power industry to defeat the bill 


“FALLACIOUS FEARS” 
The President said 
been watching with interest “the 
propaganda by enemies of utility 
holding company legislation to ex- 
ploit the most far-fetched and fal- 
lacious fears of investors.” 
He assured Congress that 
measure would not destroy 
mate business or wholesome 
productive investment 
Agreement in principle was ex- 
pressed with an amendment pro- 
posed by Robert E. Healy, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commissioner, to 
the effect that “possibly some hold- 
ing companies may be able to divest 
themselves of the control of their 
present subsidiaries and become in- 
vestment trusts.” 
In line with a seco! 
proposed by Mr 
dent said 
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“For practical reasons we should 
offer a chance of survival to those 
holding companies which can prove 
to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that their existence is 
necessary for the achievement of 
the public ends which private util- 
ity companies are supposed to 
serve.” 

Coming then to the main purpose 
of the proposed law, the President 
said: 

“Except where it is absolutely 
necessary to the continued func- 
tioning of a geographically inte- 
grated operating utility system, the 
utility holding company with its 
present powers must go.” 

The message was accompanied by 
the first published installment of 
the report of the National Power 
Committee, which was appointed 
last year to formulate a national 
policy in relation to electric power. 

Following the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s message before Congress, the 
House voted to have 50,000 copies 
printed for distribution by members 
to their constituents. 


REPLY OF UTILITIES 

Quick to reply, the committee of 
public utility executives issued a 
statement asserting that the right 
to express opinion, even when it is 
opposed to an Administration meas- 
ure, has not yet been abrogated. 

“The President’s message,” the 
statement continued, “apparently 
eliminates from any further con- 
sideration the great achievements 
made possible by the holding com- 
pany in every major industry. The 
destruction of the holding company 
as provided in the bill, is no longer 
a concern for the utilities alone, 
but for all industry.” 

In committee hearings on the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, Wendell L. 
Willkie asserted that the abolition 
of the holding companies would add 
still further to the three and a half 
billion dollar loss of investors al- 
ready suffered in market values 
from the mere threat contained in 
the measure. 

He predicted also that, in order to 
avoid Federal regulation, many com- 
panies would cut their interstate 
lines, thereby disorganizing the ef- 
ficient system of power distribution 
made possible by holding companies. 

Speaking as the president of an 
operating company, the Georgia 
Power Co., Preston S. Arkwright de- 
clared that the holding company was 
necessary for the continued success 
of his company. “Abolish it”, he 
said, “and the operating company 
would go into the hands of the 
: bankruptcy court or 
Federal Government. 
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has more freqeuntly than not failed 
in both functions. Possibly some 
holding companies may be able to 
divest themselves of the control of 
their present subsidiaries and be- 
come investment trusts. 

But an_ investment - company 
ceases to be an investment company 
when it embarks into business and 
management. Investment judgment 
requires the judicial appraisal of 
other people’s management. 

The disappearance at the end of 
five years of those utility holding 
companies which cannot justify 
themselves as necessary for the 
functioning of the operating utility 
companies of the country is an cb- 
jective which Congressional leaders 
I have consulted deem essential to a 
realistic and far-sighted treatment 
of the evils of public utility holding 
companies, 


REGULATORY PLANS 

For practical reasons we should 
offer a chance of survival to those 
holding companies which can prove 
to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that their existence is 
necessary for the achievement of 
the public ends which private utility 
companies are supposed to serve. 
For such companies, and during the 
interim period for other companies, 
the proposal for a comprehensive 
plan of public regulation and con- 
trol is sound. 

But where. the utility holding 
company does not perform a dem- 
onstrably useful and necessary 
function in the operating industry 
and is used simply as a means of 
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financial control, it is idle to talk of 
the continuation of holding compa- 
nies on the assumption that regu- 
lation can protect the public 
against them. 

Regulation has small chance of 
ultimate success against the kind of 
concentrated wealth and economic 
power which holding companies 
have shown the ability to acquire in 
the utility field. No Government 
effort can be expected to carry out 
effective, continuous and intricate 
regulation of the kind of private 
empires within the nation which 
the holding company device has 
proved capable of creating. 


SYSTEMS MUST GO 

Except where it is absolutely 
necessary to the continued func- 
tioning of a geographically inte- 
grated operating utility system the 
utility holding company with its 
present powers must go. 

If we could remake our financial 
history in the light of experience 
certainly we would have none of 
this holding company business. It 
is a device which does not belong to 
our American traditions of law and 
business. It is only a comparatively 
late innovation. It dates definitely 
from the same unfortunate period 
which marked the beginnings of a 
host of other laxities in our cor- 
porate law which have brought us 
to our present disgraceful condition 
of competitive charter-mongering 
between our States. 

And it offers too well-demon- 
strated temptation to and facility 
for abuse to be tolerated as a recog- 
nized business institution. That 
temptation and that facility are in- 
herent in its very nature. It is a 
corporate invention which can give 
a few corporate insiders unwar- 
ranted and intolerable powers over 
other people’s money. 

In its destruction of local control 
and its substitution of absentee 
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management it has built up in the 
public utility field what has justly 
been called a system of private so- 
cialism which is inimical to the 
welfare of a free people. 

Most of us agree that we should 
take the control and the benefits of 
the essentially local operating util- 
ity industry out of a few financial 
centers and give back that control 
and those benefits to the localities 
which produce the business and cre- 
ate the wealth. 

We can properly favor econom- 





COMPANIES 





ically independent business, which 
stands on its own feet and diffuses 
power and responsibility among the 
many and frowns upon those hold- 
ing companies which through inter- 
locking directorates and other de- 
vices have given tyrannical power 
and exclusive opportunity to a 
favored few. 

It is time to make an effort to re- 
verse that process of the concen- 
tration of power which has made 
most American citizens, once tradi- 
tionally independent owners of their 


own businesses, helplessly dependent 
for their daily bread upon the favor 
of a very few, who, by devices such 
as holding companies, have taken 
for themselves unwarranted eco- 
nomic power. 

I am against private socialism of 
concentrated private power as thor- 
oughly as I am against Govern- 
mental socialism. The one is equally 
as dangerous as the other; and de- 
struction of private socialism is ut- 
terly essential to avoid Govern- 
mental socialism. 
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FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1657 o 


eagram's 


and be dure 


* 
Begin... 
.. when you serve Seagram’s 


Rare Old Bottled-in-Bond 
Whiskies. There’s no need 
to explain Seagram’s. Your 
guests will know it. They'll 
like it. They'll compliment 
you on yourchoice. Seagram's 
Bottled-in-Bond Whiskies 
are from the world’s largest 
treasure of fully aged Rye 
and Bourbon Whiskies... 
assuring you of uniform 
excellence. 


SEAGRAM’S “V.0.” 


BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


Seagram Distillers Corporation, N. ¥. 
































American Oil Company’s new refinery - the world’s newest, 


HERE'S 


GREATER 


THAN GREAT! 


The finest in the world improved—that’s what it is. 
The great Amoco-Gas is now GREATER Amoco-Gas! 


WHAT MADE IT POSSIBLE! 





biggest, most modern refining unit. 


New patented processes. 


New basic gasoline into which more available energy from 
raw crudes is being put than was ever before possible. 


Increase in the percentage of the most costly of Amoco’s 


exclusive ingredients. 


DO THIS: 


No matter what gas you 
are using today, you owe 
it to your pocketbook to 
try thisnew GREATER 
Amoco-Gas. GREATER 
Amoco-Gas costs us more 
to produce, but is sold to 
the motorist on the same 
basis as the previous Amo- 
co-Gas. Prove to yourself 
that GREATER Amoco- 
Gasis the biggest gallon of 
motor fuel you can buy. 
Sold from Maineto Florida 
and inland. 


ALWAYS 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU! 





GREATER Amoco-Gas, among other superiorities, 
sets a new world’s high in calorifick& value. 


It contains more heat units per gallon than any other 
gasoline or motor fuel. 


gallon. 


This definitely means more power and more miles per 


It takes less fuel to get more results. It’s the biggest 





gallon of motor fuel on the market today. 





There is nothing else like GREATER Amoco-Gas. 
It is distinctive; it is different! 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


*CALORIFIC VALUE The heat units 
available in a gallon of motor fuel for 
direct conversion into mileage and power. 
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> Proxaia the Goueral Welfare” 


From the Preamble to the Constitution 











*¢QSUNBEAM” on relief horizon. 
wm 


. . . 
Works-relief vote draws nearer. 
ol * ad 
Trend in slum-clearance, low-rent housing 
~*~ x Oo; 
Ceiling reached in food price increase. 
* * * 


1934 nation-wide increase in accidental 


deaths. 
oe * * 

QOMETHING like a sunbeam appeared on the 
““ relief horizon last week. For the first time 
since the start of the depression the number of 
relief cases in February appeared smaller than 
ir January; preliminary figures showing a drop 
of two-tenths of 1 per cent on the relief rolls, 
with a drop of nearly 10 per cent in the cost of 
Government relief 

One explanation is that unemployables have 
been returned to State and local charities, and 
that February had only 28 relief days. There 
are still about 20,500,000 recipients of Govern- 
ment relief. During the delay in Congress on the 
works-relief bill, FERA Administrator Hopkins— 
relief funds long since exhausted—arranged with 
Budget Director Bell to transfer to FERA some 
$90,000,000 from a $310,000,000 fund impounded 
by the President in January. 

Director Hopkins also revealed the fact last 
week that FERA has options on over four mil- 
lion acres of submarginal land which will be 
changed from cultivation to recreation. These 
recreation areas in 23 States will cost “just over 
$4 an acre.” Final plans call for seven million 
acres to be retired in this way. 


Progress on Relief Front 


Senators Balky on Works Bill; House 
Marks Time on Social Security 


T HAS been a sraniic week as conference and 
oratory seethed on Capitol Hill around the $4,- 
880,000,000 work-relief measure between Sen- 
ators who supported the McCarran amendment 
for a “prevailing wage” and those who decidedly 
didn’t. At length, Senator Richard B. Russell, 
Jr.. (Dem.), of Georgia, offered a compromise 
amendment. It granted a “prevailing wage” on 
permanent public building projects with “secur- 
ity wages” elsewhere provided these do not lower 
the rates in private industry. It was this amend- 
ment which amid much tenseness was adopted 
by the Senate late on Friday. Passage of the 
bill itself is expected after additional debate. 

While excitement and clamor filled the Sen- 
ate, the social security bill appeared by contrast 
as quiet as a churchyard. Peacefully in the 
House Ways and Means Committee, it seemed in 
no hurry to emerge. Though Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins had expected the bill to become 
law “in time for many State legislatures to act 
before adjournment”, New Mexico and Wyoming 
legislatures have already adjourned and twenty 
more will probably follow suit by the end of this 
month. 

During the six weexs it has been in commit- 
tee, probably waiting till the work-relief bill 
was passed, the social security measure has taken 
on some changes. The committee hopes the 
drafting will be completed within a few days 
and the revised bill ready for presentation to the 
President. 

Led by Representative Isabella Greenway 
(Dem.), of Arizona, those House Democrats who 
favor bigger old-age pensions than the Adminis- 
tration bill provides have forced the calling of a 
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Yretionary 


of tae News 


GOLD “WRITE-UP”—Increasing value of metal 
on paper. When Treasury decided to pay $35 an 
ounce for gold in world markets instead of 
$20.67, gold in its vaults and in Federal Reserve 
Banks increased in value $14.33 an ounce. That 


p= 





is, this gold was given a “write-up” of $14.33 an ~ 


ounce. Part of the “profit” from this operation is 
now to be used by the Government to retire cer- 
tain securities. 

on * oS 

PRIVATE PATERNALISM—Term used by Pres- 
ident in his public utility message. Refers to 
strong control which parent holding companies 
have over smaller operating companies in which 
they own large shares of stock. 

* * * 

PRIVATE SOCIALISM—Term contained in 
President’s public utility message. His label of 
system under which “American citizens, once tra- 
ditionally independent owners of their own busi- 
nesses,” have become “helplessly dependent for 
their daily bread upon the favor of a very few 
who, by devices such as holding companies, have 
taken for themselves unwarranted economic 
power.” 

~ * + 

PINK SLIP—Form which must be filed with 
every income tax return, so named because of 
color. Becomes public record and shows total 
gross income, total deductions, net income, total 
credits against net income for purposes of normal 
tax, and tax payable by person filing return. 
House of Representatives has just voted repeal 
of pink slip requirement. 

* * * 

LIQUIDITY—Condition of financial or busi- 
ness institution which is able to get cash quick- 
ly for its investments without taking appreci- 
able loss. Gov. Marriner S. Eccles of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has come out in support of 
proposed legislation designed to increase liquid- 
ity of member banks by increasing the kinds of 
assets which the latter may discount for cash 
with Federal Reserve Banks. 


News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare —Food and 


+ + 





Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + 


Center (above): An exterior view of the beautiful Department of Justice building in Washington. 
the times—broad stairways, murals, pillars, and lighting, all in modern design. Left: The giant bronze doors (each weighing 13% tons) to the main 


entrance. 
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UNCLE SAM’S NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Center (below): The main hall keeps pace with 


Right: Two snarling lions moulded in gleaming chromium on other doors. 








party caucus, expected to be held this week. The 
Townsend bloc favors this attempt to separate 
old-age pensions from the rest of the bill. If 
they combine with all the other advocates of 
bigger old-age pensions, they may seriously 
threaten the President’s plan to hold the pen- 
sions down to $30 a month for the actually needy. 


The Relief Burden 


One of Every Six in Nation Now 
Receives Aid; What it Costs 


ONE out of every six persons in the United 
States is now supported by unemployment 
relief. The cost is $6 a week for each family: 
$170,000,000 a month, two billion dollars a year 
of Federal, State and local funds; but less than 
5 per cent of the present national income. 
This information was brought out in a radio 
discussion between FERA Field Representative 
Arch Mandel and Frederick I. Daniels, executive 
director of the New York State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 

Their broadcasts revealed the fact that the 
cost of public relief today, 27 times the 1929 
figure, has raised the cost of Federal, State and 
local governments 20 per cent. While contribu- 
tions from private charities are as great as ever, 
they now form only 2 per cent of the total relief 
expenditures though in 1929 they formed 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. Mandel said that the Federal share of re- 
lief funds has been raised by borrowing. Two- 
thirds of the.State and local has come from spe- 
cial taxes, with one-third—$330,000,000—financed 
by bonds maturing for periods of five to twenty 
years. 

“The children who are being fed now,” he 
said, “are going to pay for it in the future.” 

The Federal Government pays 75 per cent of 
the current relief bill, though it pays a different 
proportion in different States, thus supplying 
deficiencies between local requirements and loca] 
funds. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

“Federal participation,” Mr. Mandel declared, 
“was a recognition that the condition was not 
of local origin, that there is a broader responsi- 
bility. Unemployment, of course, is not a local 
problem. The people of Texas are dependent on 
the prosperity of the people of New York, of Cali- 
fornia, and vice versa.” 

Both Mr. Daniels and Mr. Mandel explained 
that the Public Works Bill aims to finance re- 
lief currently on a better planned basis, taking 
care of those who can work. The 20 per cent 
unfit for work will be turnd back to the care of 
States and local comittees. 


Babies and the Poor 


Relief Recipients Found to Have 
The Higher Birth Rate 


(GOVERNMENT and private investigators have 

discovered that the birth rate of families on 
relief is much higher than that of families sup- 
ported by a bread winner. Those least capable 
of supporting babies have the most. 

Between October, 1929, and October, 1933, 
FERA reports that more than 1,600,000 children 
were born to families on relief. These children 
constitute 12.7 per cent of the relief population. 

Several causes are given for the rise in birth 
rate among families on the dole. The opinion is 
advanced that the lower-income group has less 
sense of responsibility for a child’s upbringing; 
that steady relief payments break down the 
sense of responsidility. It has been suggested 
that employables on relief be transferred to 
work jobs, making it necessary for their families 
to live on earnings and to regard births as lia- 
bilities. 











Slum Clearance Projects 


Condemnation of Area in New York 
City for Housing Development 


} Y FILING condemnation proceedings against 

four city blocks on the Williamsburg site, 
PWA last week started to speed up the acqui- 
sition of land for the $125,500,000 Williamsburg 
slum clearance and low-rent housing project in 
New York City. 

As Administrator Ickes has pointed out, funds 
are available to complete the purchase of this 
site, although the project depends on money 
being turned over to the Housing Division of 
PWA. 

With the Division’s funds for the Williamsburg 
project impounded and transferred to FERA for 
immediate direct relief, the PWA Housing Divis- 
ion hasn’t enough money to develop the Wil- 
liamsburg plans until Congress permits the re- 
placement of the loaned funds—in other words, 
until Congress passes the $4,880,000,000 work- 
relief bill. 


PROGRESS OF WORK 

PWA has a national $150,000,000 slum clearance 
and low-rent housing program, of which th2 
Williamsburg development is a part. Adminis- 
trator Ickes said last week that in more than 3) 
cities the slums are being eliminated to make 
way for good but inexpensive housing. 

Within a matter of weeks, Administrator Ickes 
added, about 3,400 homes built under this pro- 
gram will be ready for occupancy. Work is far 
advanced on sites where housing for 22,000 fami- 
lies will be provided 

Near Hightstown, N. J., the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads plans to accommodate 200 
needle-trade workers and their families. The 
Jersey Homestead sproject will be the first sub- 
sistence homestead community where the major 
activities will be conducted on a _ cooperative 
basis. 

Open to any qualified applicant, without dis- 
crimination as to race, color, creed, or politics, 


—Underwood & Underwood 

“ROUND ROBIN” FOR THE AGED 
Isabella Greenway, representative-at-large 
from Arizona, secures enough names on a peti- 
tion for a party caucus designed to lift the old- 
age measures from the Social Security bill. 








the Jersey Homesteads are intended chiefly to 
solve the economic problems of workers in the 
garment industry. Consequently most of the ap- 
plicants have been Jewish. 

The plan originated with a group headed by 
Benjamin Brown, known for his interest in the 
cooperative movement, who was appointed by the 
Soviet government in 1929 to advise on cooper - 
ative features of the Biro-Bidjan colony. Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein, the physicist, is a chief 
sponsor of the Jersey project. 

Commenting on the popular idea that it is 
unusual for Jewish people to engage in rural un- 
dertakings, General Manager Charles E. Pyn- 
chon of FSHIC offered the reminder that the 
Jewish race had been largely gathered into cities 
because of European prohibitions against their 
owning land. 

“Some 120,000 Jews,” he said, “are on farms in 
this country today.” 


HOMES FOR NEGROES 

A homestead project to accommodate 1990 
Negro families at Newport News, Va., has been 
approved by Administrator Ickes. This is the 
second such project in a series undertaken by 
the Division of Subsistence Homesteads to give 
the colored one-teath of the country’s population 
its share of the $25,000,000 appropriated for sub- 
sistence homesteads by Congress. 

The Newport News project, planned by Negro 
members of the Division’s Fianning Section, is ex- 
pected to keep many families off relief who have 
been in constant danger of going on it, as well as 
to improve their health and general condition. 

Another Negro project was begun with the 
opening of bids on the contruction of 158 low- 
rent row houses on the site of a lately cleared 
slum in Montgomery, Ala. This is to be a small 
community opposite the campus of the Alabama 
State Normal School for Negroes. It will be built 
of row houses in groups around courts, with serv- 
ice drives at the rear. 


Food Price Outlook 


AAA Reverses Itself On Predic- 
tion of a Jump of 11 Per Cent 


NSTEAD of the 11 per cent leap in food prices 
predicted a fortnight or so ago by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, this admin- 
istration now believes the rising food prices have 
about reached their peak. 


Louis H. Bean, economic advisor of AAA, says ‘ 


the present level, between 7 and 8 per cent above 
that of the second half of 1934, is probably the 
limit. 

The status quo, he prophesies, will be main- 
tained by seasonal increases in the production 
of milk, eggs, and similar products, and by im- 
ports of food when prices reach a point where 
it can be brought in over tariff barriers. 

It is still too early, he observed, to predict 
whether drought or insect damage would cause 
a further rise in the latter half of the year. 

After a study of the country as a whole, Econ- 
omist Bean says the cost of the average city 
budget has changed very ligtle. Rents were lower 
in 1934 than in 1933; fuel and light were 3 per 
cent higher and house furnishings 10 per cent 
higher, but other items remained practically the 
same. The 5 per cent rise in the total cost of 
living in 1934 was chiefly due, he says, to the 
10 per cent higher food prices amd the 9 per 
cent higher clothing prices. 

Commissioner Lubin, of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, however, noted an advance of three- 
tenths of one per cent in the retail prices of food 
during the two weeks ending February 27. 

Twenty-three of the 43 articles of food on the 
Bureau’s index rose in price while 12 remained 
the same and 7 declined. Cereals increased, 
dairy products decreased, and meat—except leg 
of lamb—showed the greatest advance of all, 2.7 
per cent. Fruits and vegetables rose slightly 
and, because of an increase in the price of fats 
and oils, so did miscellaneous foods 


Deaths by Accidents 


Fatalities More Than From Tuber- 
culosis and Influenza Combined 


A CCORDING to preliminary statistics of the 
~~~ National Safety Council, the accidental deaths 
of children under 15 years declined 2 per cent in 
1933. This continued a favorable trend that be- 
gan in 1925, though accidental deaths among 
persons over 15 increased 10.5 per cent. 

Among people of all ages there are nearly 
100,000 accidental deaths last year. A sidelight 
on the heedlessness of the nation is afforded by 
provisional figures from the National Safety 
Council. These show 99,000 accidental deaths in 
1934 as compared with 91,000 in 1933. 

Motor vehicles caused 35,000 deaths last year. 
Accidents in the home were responsible for 
33,000 fatalities; accidents in public aside from 
motor fatalities, for 17,500; and occupational 
accidents for 15,500. 

In 1934 accidents killed more people than suc- 
cumbed to respiratory tuberculosis and influenza 
combined. The increase was nationwide, with only 
South Carolina showing fewer deaths from acci- 
dent last year than the year before. 


LEGIONNAIRES AS “FIRST-AIDERS” 

Impressed by the mounting fatalities due to 
accidents, Admiral Cary T. Grayson, chairman 
of the Red Cross, last week announced that first 
aid instruction would be extended by the Red 
Cross to 11,000 American Legion Posts. 

The organization, which has already taught 
more than 850,000 men and women the rudi- 
ments of First Aid, hopes to add to their ranks 
the American Legion’s potential man-power of 
one million. 

Admiral Grayson stated that the Red Cross 
trained 75,000 CWA workers last Spring. In- 
struction is now being given in CCC camps. 


~ ‘es 
¢ 
—Wide World 

“WE WANT RELIEF” 

Symbolical of the unrest throughout the coun- 
try is this scene before the Minnesota State 
Capitol, where farm people do a bit of per- 
sonal lebbying. A legislator, caught outside of 

chambers, listens to pleas for farm relief. 
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laforraation Sarniae 
for Ciizens 


Q. What is the total number of vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal according to most 
recent reports? 

A. The report of the Governor of the Panama 
Canal, dated Feb. 15, 1935, shows that during 
January, 1935, a total of 531 vessels passed 
through the Conal, as compared with 558 in 
January, 1934. 

* * * 


Q. What is the average salary paid to white 
school teachers? Negro school teachers? 

A. From statistics issued by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, the average salary per white teacher 
was $901 and Negro teachers $423 during 1930. 

x* * * 

Q. Were many members of unions unemployed 
during February? 

A. According to preliminary figures issued by 
the American Federation of Labor, the per- 
centage of unemployed union members was 19.9 
per cent. These figures are weighted according 
to the seasonal and critical conditions of the 
building and clothing industry. 

* * os 

Q. Where may I obtain a price list of current 
Government publications? 

A. The Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office issues a Monthly Catalogue 
of United States Public Documents. This may 
be obtained for $1 a year or 10 cents a copy. 


* * + 


Q. Which Government agency or department 
has jurisdiction over Philippine affairs? 
A. The War Department. 
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~SPOT-LIG 


ld-time dry States are admit- 
ting sale of liquor. 
7 ~ - 
New move against corporations 
in Lowa. 
* - * 
Share the wealth movement in 
Minnesota. 
~ 7 < 
Texas plans centennial exposi- 
tion. 
>* *~ * 
E SEEPING of alcoholic bever- 
ages into out-of-the-way places 
—places where the ban is far older 
than national prohibition—con- 
tinues as a phenomena of repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Modi- 
fications of state constitutions and 
enabling laws are putting the liquor 
traffic on a legal basis that leaves 
few arid spots in the United States. 
Sale of hard liquor became legal 
in West Virginia last week. Pre- 
scriptions were necessary to obtain 
package goods from drug stores, 
designated as temporary agencies 
for retailing alcoholic beverages; 
however, the special tax of 25 cents 
a pint, formerly imposed on sales 


The United States News 


HT ON STATE LEGISLATION 


+ 


of liquor for medicinal purposes, was 
waived. 

The state monopoly act does not 
become effective until March 1. Un- 
der a of the state attorney 
general, the drug stores are afforded 
opportunity to clean out medicinal 
stocks before state stores take over 
the business. 

Arizona: After 19 years of prohi- 
bition, Arizona is finally in the wet 
zone. Governor J. M. Futrell has re- 
frained from signing the bill re- 
cently passed by the State legisla- 
ture to legalize the liquor traffic; a 
measure to provide for enforcement. 
gubernatorial ap- 


ruling 


his condition to 
proval, has been enacted. 

South Carolina: “A quart a 
month,” as provided under existing 
law, is not sufficient alcoholic sup- 
ply for many advocating legislation 
favors local option under county 
to liberalize the liquor traffic. The 
lower house of the state legislature 
control. The senate has referred 
five bills to a committee to work out 
a system, 

Colorado is considering the advis- 
ability of going into the wholesale 





“We'd just as soon ride to 





horse car 


».. because each of our dictators 


gains 2 extra days every week!’ 
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(FROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD'S BUSINESS) 


The proof of Voice Writing benefits to 
Dictators surprised everyone in this 
company. The firm very readily agreed 
that Ediphone equipment would ac- 
count for an increase of business 
capacity in the Stenographic Depart- 
ment. But the benefits to Dictators were 
to be proved. 

Installation of Ediphones 
these results. The gain in conversa- 
tional speed amounted to 7 ¥2 hours a 
week—for each Dictator. Getting ac- 


tion, any time, no waiting, accounted for 


showed 


onother 10 hours. Net 
result: two EXTRA days 
a week for increased 
business capacity! 


Ediphone Voice Writing, in any of- 
fice large or small——is better for 
everyone. Dictators simply turn to their 
Pro-technic Ediphones, like telephon- 
ing, and talk. They think once... write 
once...at once. There is no waiting for 
“dictation periods.” More is accom- 
plished... with less effort... and busi- 
ness capacity increases accordingly. 

TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR 
CITY. An Edison man will show how 
Voice Writing will increase your com- 
pany's business capacity 20 to 50%. 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 


liquor business. Under the plan be- 
fore the state legislature, the state 
would control all wholesale trans- 
actions; the liquor would be sold to 
the retailer, tax paid, and the profits 
would go to the state. Licensed 
venders would sell retail by package 
and drink. 

South Dakota has adopted local 
option. Local liquor boards will pass 
on dealers’ applications, deciding 
the number and location of whole- 
sale and retail stores. Amusements 
and games of chance are prohibited 
in the stores. 

Montana: Every drinking man 
and woman must be provided with 
an annual permit to buy alcoholic 
beverages, under the bill passed by 
the State legislature. These indi- 
vidual liquor permits will cost $2 
each. 

Idaho legislature, over protests of 
constitutionality, has concurred in 
the house bill providing for a sys- 
tem of state owned and operated 
liquor stores. A commission of three 
is to be appointed by the governor 
to put the system into operation. 

Iowa:—A bill permitting increase 
to 4 per cent in the alcoholic content 
of beer has been passed by the lower 
house and will have the approval of 
the senate of Iowa. At the same time 
the bill increases the license fee 
from $1 to $5 for selling beer at re- 
tail. 

Kansas is flirting with 3.2 per cent 
beer as a non-intoxicating beverage. 
A bill which has passed the legisla- 
lature is before Governor Alfred M. 
Landon for signature. 

West Virginia’s new state liquor 
commission is framing a retail liq- 
uor traffic system. State liquor 
stores are to dispense bottle goods. 
Only 5 per cent beer, however, is le- 
gal until the commission announces 
that it is ready for business. 

Whether hard liquor and mixed 
drinks may be sold by the drink is 
troubling Washington lawmakers. 
In Oregon that question was decided 
in the negative. State control of 
distilling and wholesaling in Ne- 
braska is advocated by Governor 
Roy L. Cochran. 

California is expected to impose a 
tax on hard liquor and increase 
levies on beer and wines. While the 
trafic in alcoholic beverages is 
legal in California, hard liquor has 
escaped a tax, and the tax is only 
two cents per gallon on beer and 
wine. These sources of larger reve- 
nue have not been overlooked in the 
need for tremendously augmented 
receipts to meet increased expendi- 
tures. 

x * 
CURB ON BIG RETAILERS 
QELLING AT RETAIL would be a 
business activity denied to cor- 
porations in Iowa under a proposal 
pending in the State legislature. 


sentative A. H. Avery, asserts that 
the proper function of corporations 
is to foster industry in fields where 
accumulated capital is required to 
finance the undertaking. He would 
prevent corporations from being di- 
verted from this objective, from cre- 
ating monopolies, and from direct- 


ing their energies to drive individ-, 


ual enterprises out of business. 
* * * 

TURMOIL IN MINNESOTA 
JrARMERS AND IDLE WORKERS 

in Minnesota have assembled 
about the State capitol in St. Paul 
in an attempt, by a show of force, to 
aid Governor Floyd B. Olsen in get- 
ting through the State legislature a 
program to set up a “cooperative 
commonwealth.” So far, a hostile 
lawmaking body has resisted plans 
to redistribute wealth. 

The State capitol was invaded by 
5,000 unemployed, who threatened 
to picket the legislative chambers in 
behalf of adoption of an unemplgy- 
ment insurance system, as well as a 
bill to provide old-age pensions. De- 
mands only slightly emphatic 
were voiced in favor of a 30-hour 
work week without pay reduction, 
and cash payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus. 

Another group of 2,000 farmers 
moved on the capitol to insist on 
legislation which would help them 
save their mortgaged farms. 

Governor Olsen had held up bills 
to provide ten million dollars for re- 
lief and two million dollars for seed 
loans to farmers. He explained that 
he had refused to sign these bills 
because of constitutional technicali- 
ties, which, however, were in process 
of being cleared away. 

x * * 
RACKETEERING AND ROMANCE 

JRODUCTION of a written agree- 

ment in breach of promise suits 
in New York State will be required 
if a law approved by the codes com- 
mittee of the Assembly becomes law; 
the same committee is considering 
whether suits for breach of promise 
or alienation of affection shall be 
abolished, but has so far failed to 
decide. 

Nudism, however, would become a 
crime in New York under a bill ap- 
proved by the codes committees of 
both the Assembly and Senate. The 
bill, supported by Alfred E. Smith, 
is expected to cause a sharp debate 
on the floor. 

Suits for breach of promise, se- 
duction and alienation of affections 
are outlawed in Indiana under an 
act “to take the racketeering out of 
romance” passed by the State Legis- 
lature. Governor McNutt has signed 
the act. 


less 


x«e* 
PLANNING TEXAS’ CENTENNIAL 
T SEEMS CERTAIN that the cen- 
tennial of Texas’ independence 


The author of the measure, Rep- | will be celebrated next year not 
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only with an exposition to be held 
at Dallas but with a program of 
ceremonial commemorations of 
events of the period held through- 
out the State. Dallas citizens have 
subscribed more than one million 
dollars to centennial bonds; favor- 
able action on a measure proposing 


| 


a State contribution of three mil- 
lions to forward the memorial event 
is anticipated; the National Govern- 
ment, there is no reason to doubt, 
will chip in when properly ap- 
proached. 

Ground has already been broken 
at Dallas for the main exposition. 


— aD 


Fair Park, the site selected, is to be 
enlarged and improved under an al- 
lowance of $3,500,000 voted by the 
city. Obstacles—political and fi- 

nancial—seem to have been hure 
dled, and growing enthusiasm is 

manifest. 

Mayo DvuDLEY. 














I, the wisely- 
stocked pantry the 
husband of the thrifty 
housewife finds these 
well-known, wholesome 
and pure products made 
from American Corn. 
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O. the shelves 
of the wisely-managed 
store, the wife of the 
successful grocer ob- 
serves these same staple, 
consistently advertised 
brands. Fresh stocks al- 
ways,*because they 
never linger long enough 
to warm the shelves. 
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MARTIN'S 
V.V.O. 


SCOTCH 


Have you tried it? 


Throughout the British Empire, 
MARTIN'S V.V.O. has been famous 
for years. The rich pot-still whiskies 
that Martin of Leith starts with— 
the 10 years’ aging for every drop 
—the skill with which these whis- 
kies are combined—al/ help to ex- 
plainwhy! Yet—imported and dis- 
tributed by McKesson & Robbins 
—this true Liqueur Scotch costs 


you no more! 








IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY MRESSON 
PS he 





At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands presented 
by McKesson exemplify the highest standards of Quality. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York, 
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“(WHEN THE score 
is close, and a high 
run may mean acham- 
pionship, a Camel 
gives mea ‘lift’! And 
Camels don't 


my nerves.” (Signed) 


upset 


Billiard Champion 


j 
fj FRANK COPELAND 


“TRANSPORT FLY- 
ING takes stamina— 
vitality. When I get 
tired, Ismoke aCamel. 
Camels help in easing 
strain and renewing 


my ‘pep’!"’ 


(Signed) 


E. H. PARKER, Chief 
Pilot, Eastern Air Lines 


“CAMELS HAVE a 
flavor that I like bet- 
ter, and give me a 
feeling of renewed 
energy. I never tire of 
Camel's mild, pleas- 
ing flavor.” (Signed) 
BOBBY WALTHOUR 

Six-day Bicycle Rider 


TO ENTERTAIN YOU! 


The Camel Caravan, with W alter O'Keefe, 
Annette Hanshaw, and Glen Gray's 
Casa Loma Orchestra. Broadcast over 
WABC-Columbia coast-to-coast network. 


TUESDAY THURSDAY 
10;00p.m. E.S.T. | 9:00p.m. F.S.T. 
9:00p.m. C.S.T. | 8:00p.m. C.S.T. 
8:00p.m.M.S.T. | 9:30p.m.M.S.T, 
7:00p.m. P.S.T. | 8:30p.m. P.S.T. 


“A MORNING in a 
store is tiring. Smok- 
ing a Camel makes 
me feellivelier.Tired- 
ness leaves me. I find 
Camels are so won- 
derfully mild, too!” 
(Signed) MRS. VAN 
BRUNT TIMPSON 


ABOVE, YOU SEE MR. HARRY MILLER, 
RADIO ENGINEER, at a delicate and im- 
portant task—testing the equipment of 
station WOR’s new 50,000-watt stream- 
line radio transmitter. Then you see him 
smoking a Camel. “I’m one who would 
‘walk a mile for a Camel,’” says Mr. Miller. 
“They are my first choice on taste alone. 
And smoking a Camel helps to relieve fa- 
tigue when the going is tough. I notice 
that many other radio engineers have also 
found out how enjoyable it is to ‘get 
a /ift with a Camel’! I never grow tired 
of Camels.” (Signed) HARRY MILLER 


MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


IN CAMELS.. 


“Camels are made from finer 


MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and 


Domestic — than any other popular brand.’ 


(Signed) RJ 


Winston Salem. N.C 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Walter G. 


Campbell 


Chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration 
N the constant watchfulness to in- 
sure pure food products for the nation, Walter 
Gilbert Campbell, chief of the food and drug ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
as one of the most vigilant 


The 


necessary 


Tanas 


duties of his post require it. His own 
ideals require He been identified with 
the enforcement of the pure food laws for a 
generation and even before that, as a young law- 
yer in his native Kentucky, he was prominent in 
enforcing similar statutes of that day. 

The late Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the 
Department's Bureau of Chemistry, for many 
years battled as a pioneer to insure the nation’s 
Like all pioneers he had 
won them. And Dr. 


Se 


has 





consumers pure foods. 
hard battles; mostly he 


yvood & Underwood 


food and drugs 


To insure that the nation’s 
are pure is no slight task; here is 
the man who does it. 





Campbell was his choice as chief inspector under 
the Pure Food Act of 1914. 

Later Dr. Campbell took charge of both in- 
spection and analytical work in the entire east- 
ern section of the country. By 1921 he was act- 
ing chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. Two years 
later he assumed general fegulation of all law 
enforcement for the entire Department. At his 
own suggestion two years ago, his office as Direc- 
tor of Regulatory Work was discontinued, regula- 
tion being handled by various bureaus, and Mr. 
Campbell was appointed to his present post. 


Admiral O. G. Murfin 


Chosen to Command Fleet 
In Far Eastern Seas 


ONCE in a while the Navy is an Indian-giver. 

It picks one of the high command for a 
special assignment with increased honors and 
then plumps the officer back to his former rank 
when the assignment is over. 

That is about to happen to Rear Admiral Orin 
G. Murfin. Secretary Swanson has selected him 
to command the Asiatic Fleet, effective next 
Summer. 

While on that Far East command, Admiral 
Murfin will be a full four-star admiral. When 
he is relieved of the command he will step back 
as a rear admiral. 

Eighteen years ago, in the World War, Admiral 
Murfin served off the coast of Scotland. He had 


—Underwood & Underwood _ 
While he commands the battle fleet in the 
Far East he will fly the four-starred 
flag of highest rank. 
an important part in laying the northern mine 
base, against the German submarines. Admiral 
Murfin treasures a distinguished service medal 
which says the obstruction of the enemy’s un- 
dersea boats was largely due to this officer's 

pioneer work. 

Admiral Murfin is a native of Ohio Furnace, 
Chio, born in 1876. He went to the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in 1893. 

Between 1931 and 1934, Admiral Murfin was 
back in Washington as Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy. Then he went to sea in command 
of a battleship division 
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The Kingfish at Home and a Stormy Petrel in Washington. 
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OTF you stay alive until you are 21, it will be 
the wonder of the world.” 

This dire prophecy was uttered by the Louisiana 
farmer, bumping along on a spring wagon with 
his son to whom the cheerful prediction was ad- 
dressed. The gentleman’s name was Long and 
the slim-shanked boy on the seat beside him was 
Huey Pierce. 

Today the boy is 42, still very much alive and— 

well, he has at least a part of the world a-won- 
dering. High-pressure door-to-door salesman, 
Railway Commissioner of the State of Louisiana, 
twice Governor with an impeachment that didn’t 
come off, now a United States Senator. That is 
his record. 
* At sixteen the young man was a travelling 
salesman, ringing doorbells, bearding the small 
town merchant and tacking up signs. The latter 
activity was to stand him in good stead later, 
when he changed his “line” and instead of sell- 
ing potatoes or patent medicines had for his 
wares the welfare of political candidates, first 
others, then himself. 


ON HIS OWN AT 16 

He moved about; to Texas, into Oklahoma, to 
Memphis, to Kansas City, back to Memphis where 
he rose to be a sales manager and started to get 
his first slippery hold on the world which he was 
soon, he hoped, to have firmly by its tail. 

Meanwhile he had sold himself as well as his 
goods and through a kindly patron accomplished 
at least one year of the law. Then he married 
and moved to New Orleans, entered Tulane Uni- 
versity determined to complete the rest of his law 
course in one year. He passed his examinations 
but regulations did not permit him to take his 
law examination. More salesmanship. First on 
a judge, then on the Bar Committee which his 
eloquence persuaded to convene in extra session, 
question him and admit him to the bar. 

Then he was a lawyer at last. He had what he 
had wanted but lacked what he needed most, a 
practice. He and his loyal young wife made a 
courageous effort. But they had to fold up and 
go home. He went back to Winnfield and rented 
a few square feet, hung out a 50-cent shingle and 
moved in his furniture. His furnishings con- 
sisted of one kitchen table and a chair—he may 
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have had a second for a client but for a long 
time it was superfluous if he did. 

But finally he got a break or two, squeezed 
into local politics, vicariously, wrote a piece of 
legislation or two and finally had a practice and 
a prominence that landed him a place on the 
State Railway Commission by the time he was 
twenty-five. 


HAD ARRIVED STILL A YOUTH 


He moved to Shreveport and began his battle 
for the independent oil companies. It was a 
battle and—and, as his worst enemy will admit, 
he was a battler. He prospered and in 1919 was 
able to throw no. little weight into the guberna- 
torial election. His candidate won and, as he 
says, he was thanked and shelved. 

Whatever he had learned about ingratitude of 
candidates didn’t seem to stick. He took up the 
cause of Senator Broussard, lending his powerful 
lungs when the Senator’s overtaxed larynx failed. 
Meanwhile his opponents in the Commission 
froze him out of the chairmanship of the Com- 
mission and he fell back on his law practice. 


WINS TO BE GOVERNOR 


In 1928 he settled down for his real battle for 
the Governorship. He was well on his way, elected 
in spite of New Orleans organization. He pushed 
through legislation for free school books and 
had to fight its constitutionality himself right 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He built roads. He rebuilt the Executive Man- 
sion, erected the imposing State House, faced im- 
peachment and faced it down, was re-elected, ran 
successfully for the United States Senatorship, 
insisted in serving as Governor until he went to 
Washington, fighting his own Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor who attempted to take his place, removed 
him so that when he did leave his own man took 
the chair. He won a seat for his delegation in the 
Chicago Convention, voted for Roosevelt and at 
last took his seat in the Senate, an ardent New 
Dealer. 

There are many varying estimates of Huey P. 
Long, as to his ability, his merit, his importance. 
Indeed, he himself quotes two parallel and con- 
trasting descriptions of himself by the same 
writer in that historic volume, “Every Man a 


Louisiana 


-Photo by Wide World 


King,” which is his own story as he tells it. 

The two quotations represent, he declares, a 
change of view whicn the “interests” enforced. 
We quote them here as reprinted from articles 
written in 1930 and 1933 respectively in Collier’s 
by Walter Davenport. The first follows: 

“* * * filled with the same unconquerable con- 
fidence, cleaving to the same directness of pur- 
pose and speech, overflowing with an energy 
which flattens weaker beholders, ruthless as a 
machine gun, a political bob, has overcome 
enough obstacles and achieved successes enough 
to make up two or three robust careers. 

“IT have met many men, many politicians, but 
I have never met one so quick to turn an enemy’s 
thrust against the attacker or to convert a mean 
situation into a personal triumph.” 


ANOTHER VIEW 

This is the 1933 version: _ 

“To see him fdr the first time is something of 
a shock. You would expect a picture of power, 
the intensity of a zealot, the burning eye of 
fanaticism, the uncompromising jaw of the 
crushing autocrat, the lean asceticism of a 
prophet, the austerity of a despot. 

“But nothing like this. He’s podgy. His cheeks 
are blotched, flabby. His uncertain nose is red, 
betokening either bad circulation or entirely too 
much. 

“His face is weak, willful, and there is no dis- 
cipline in it. But his eyes—soft, protruding 
robin’s eggs—are nevertheless bold. Hit-and-run 
eyes that roll upward as he talks.” 

As a matter of fact, in this connection it is 
only fair to quote another more recent descrip- 
tion which tells another story: 

“* * * Long is hardened up, living more regu- 
larly, evidence of the seriousness with which he 
takes his Presidential ambitions.” 

But again, we must record, that according to 
his own statement, his ambitions are still Sena- 
torial and not Presidential. 

He is no longer a champion of the New Deal 
or the President. But he is still the aggressive, 
high-pressure salesman selling his wares. The 
second of these is a plan to “share the wealth;” 
the first, he would probably be the last to deny, 
is Huey P. Long, the Louisiana Kingfish. 
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| Blackwell Smith 


Legal Adviser to National 
Industrial Recovery Board 


YROTEGE of a protege. 

Tall, handsome Blackwell Smith arrived in 
Washington with Donald Richberg in 1933. The 
American eagle was just growing official blue 
feathers and preparing to descend on industry 
with cogwheels and lightning in its claws. 

Mr. Richberg had been appointed General 
Counsel of the new NRA. Young Attorney Smith, 
his protege, was to be the first Associate Counsel. 

When Donald Richberg ascended to greater 
glories as Executive Director of the National 
Emergency Council, Blackwell Smith stepped into 
Richberg shoes at NRA. He became legal ad- 
viser to the National Industrial Recovery Board, 
and as such ex-officio member of the Board. 
Also, he was made Acting General Counsel of the 
Legal Division. 

Therefore, when codes in their progress from 
idea to law get all tied up in legal knots, Mr. 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


When legal kinks appear in the drafting of the 
NRA codes this western lawyer is the 
man to unravel them. 








Smith is interested. Of course, code advisers, di- 
vision counsels, and section counsels, take a hand 
in trying to straighten matters out before they 
come to the General Counsel as the last resort. 
When the National Industrial Recovery Board 
meets, Blackwell Smith is on hand to give his 
advice when called on. 





K. J. Ammerman 


Deputy Administrator 
For Finance in the NRA 


EPUTY Administrators in the National Re- 
covery Administration come and go with a 
turn-over record unusual in public life. There 
are 62 of them, one for each code or group of 
related codes. Many of the original deputies are 


back in the industry spreading the gospel of the 
New Deal. 





Unde..oud w vcuderwood 
With the NRA from the beginning, K. J. Am- 
merman now administers the code regu- 
lations that govern all our banks. 





Karl J. Ammerman, Deputy Administrator for 
Finance, is one of those who came to Washing- 
ton in the Summer of 1933. First the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for the Automotive Codes, he now 
sits in with the code authorities for banks, in- 
vestment and savings banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. 

For three years, Mr. AMmerman was with the 
automobile division of a large aircraft corpora- 
tion. Then came the World War when he served 
as second lieutenant and pilot in the United 
States Air Service in 1917-18. 

After the war Mr. Ammerman spent six years 
as salesman and sales manager of the Newark 
(N J..) branch of a motor company. For three 
years he was assistant to the president of the 
American Car & Foundry Motors Company, sales 
manager for an engine corporation another year 
and for three years before joining the NRA was 
engaged in the investment and banking field 
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THE FARM FRONT: 





S THE United States heading into 

another costly Farm Board experi- 
ence? That question is getting more 
than academic official attention as 
a result of the sharp break in cotton 
prices the past week 

The reason is that taxpayers’ 
money has been loaned on cotton in 
large amounts. In making the loans, 


Uncle Sam in effect says to the 
grower: “Heads you win, tails I 
lose.” 


Money is advanced to the cotton 
farmer at 12 cents a pound. Loans 
are outstanding on about 3,500,000,- 
000 pounds. Under the agreement 
between Uncle Sam and the farmer, 
if the price is below 12 cents a 
pound when the loan matures, then 
the Government gets the cotton and 
the farmer keeps the money. If the 
price goes up above 12 cents, the 
farmer keeps the cotton and the 
Government gets back its money 

In other words, a price decline 
could leave the Federal authorities 
with huge stocks of cotton on their 
hands, unsalable without seriously 
depressing markets The Federal 
Farm Board had that experience 
with wheat and cotton as a result of 
efforts to stabilize their prices and 
lost about $250,000,000. Now loans 
are being made on corn and cotton 
to stabilize their prices. 


DIFFERENCE IN PLANS 

Is there a difference between the 
two situations? 

Just this: Under the present pro- 
gram loans are made only when 
growers agree to cut their produc- 
tion in accordance with Government 
plans. Cuts in production are in- 
tended to check any tendency to 
build up burdensome supplies that 
would have to be sacrificed at low 
prices, or held indefinitely. 

Also, the AAA is asking Congress 


IPrices Too Low ans Too High Add to 


Worries of the AAA; Wallace Quits 


The ‘Scarcity’ 


for authority to make bounty pay- 


ments to farmers in commodities a 
well as in cash Thus, if prices 
should break after loans have been 
made on cotton or corn or other 
crops, then the Government, forced 
to take over the commodity, could 
use it in the next season to pay 


farmers for cutting production 

AAA officials feel that taxpayers 
are protected in a measure by these 
loan requirements. They intend to 
continue the policy in the future 
But at the same time there is real 
concern among them concerning 
the eventual outcome of the lending 


plan. In effect it is a form of price 
fixing. 
MR. WALLACE’S PROGRAM 
HENR tY A. WALLACE, Secretary of 
Agricul definitely has 

broken with the New Deal theory 
that the country can recover by 
making things scarce 

He has told a Congressional s ib- 


committee that farmers have gained 
as much as they can expect to gain 


through plowing up cotton, killing 
little pigs, or renting land to the 
Government so that it can be held 
out of production 

Further gains, he believes, must 
come through a large increase in 
production of goods by industry 
That increased production would 
mean more jobs and more jobs 
would mean larger consumption of 
farm products 

Full recovery for agriculture, the 


Secretary feels, will come only when 


| 


Theory 


foreign markets, lost during the de- 
pression, have been regained. 

Said he 

“If in some way it were possible 
to turn out 50 per cent more indus- 
trial goods at a price definitely 
lower than the present price, the re- 
sult would be to give a very material! 
benefit to agriculture, to make it 
possible for agriculture to buy more 
with the farm dollar than at the 
present time. There then would be 
more tactory workers to be fed in 
the cities 
PRODUCTION NEEDED 

“I am very sure that, no matter 
what is done for agriculture alone, 
true prosperity cannot come until 
there has been a very material in- 
crease in the output of industrial 
goods. 

“Just what industrial goods should 
be increased in quantity and reduced 
in price is not for me to say, and 
what methods should be used to 
bring that increase is not for me to 
say. 

‘But I do say that it is absolutely 
essential for a material additional 
improvement in the condition of 
agriculture to have that brought 
about.” 

Both NRA aud AAA have been 
based on the idea of recovery by re- 
striction of production. Secretary 
Wallace has maintained throughout 
that he approved the AAA restric- 
tive policies only because they were 
made necessary by those policies of 
industry and by the loss of foreign 








An old friend 


Is back in town today... 


Old Overholt 
Bottled in bond 





This drink was famed 


For its rich 
Soft flavor 


And grainy aroma 


Fifty years 


Before the Civil War 


And many a gentleman 


In days gone by 
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To his profit 
And pleasure: 


An ounce of Old Overholt 
Will do the work 

Of an ounce and a half 

Of whiskies less robust 


In bouquet 


And body 


Just try it and see! 
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(Whose fortune was less 
Than his hat might indicate) 
Has learned this fact 
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NEW T ROUBLE WITH COT TON 





markets which he blamed largely 
on tariffs set up to protect industry. 

He has opposed price fixing in 
both the AAA and the NRA, accord- 
ing to his statement to the Congres- 
sional committee. 


TALES OF THE AAA 
WELL-KNOWN historian, James 

Truslow Adams, 

in Europe 


back from a 
stay an interview 
in which he was quoted as saying 
that a friend of his had been forced 
by the AAA to accept a Government 
check in payment for cotton that 
he did not grow 

He also was quoted as saying that 
a man on Long Island was asked by 
the Government how many bushels 
of potatoes he had grown, and when 
he said that he grew none still they 
wanted to pay him 80 cents a bushel 
for potatoes that he had not grown. 

The result was an uproar in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 

ration. 

Chester C. Davis, Administrator of 
the AAA, wrote to Mr. Adams con- 
cerning the man who was forced 
to take a check for $1,500 to pay for 
cotton he did not grow: 

“No such person exists. No cot- 
ton benefit checks for $1,500 or for 
any other sum whatever have been 
sent to any persons as owners or 


gave 


operators of land on which cotton 
has never been grown. 

“The Long Island potato grower 
you describe is just as much of a 
fiction as the cotton land owner you 
describe. The AAA has never had a 
production adjustment program for 
potatoes. The Administration has 
never paid and never has offered to 
pay any person a single dollar for 
growing or for not growing pota- 
toes.” 

If the truth be known, Govern- 
ment officials are becoming touchy 
about stories dealing with payments 
to farmers in return for contracts 
not to grow certain crops. 


PRICE TROUBLES 
‘7HEN, a little more than a week 
ago, Secretary Wallace  pre- 
dicted on the basis of reports made 
to him that food prices would rise 
11 to 12 per cent within the next six 
months, the kick-back from con- 
sumers was immediate. 

Quickly this estimate was revised 
Instead of a sharp increase, ex- 
perts of the AAA believe that the 
average cost of foodstuffs, for the 
careful housewife, should be no more 
during the next six months than 
they were the last six months. They 


already are 34 per cent higher than | 


at the bottom of the depression. 





growing city resistance to higher 
farm prices came March 14 with a 
demonstration before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


An evidence of the admittedly 





Paraders 
claiming: 

“Prices are high, wages are low, 
how are we to live, Wallace?—Let us 
know.” 


carried placards pro- 

























































































How Heinz endows the humblest 
of vegetables with the savory 
aroma, toothsome texture and 
delightful flavor that make baked 
* beans America’s national dish. 


We went back to the golden age of 
bean-baking, back to Pilgrim kitch- 
ens where many long hours were 
devoted to preparing the important 
Saturday night feast. Bean-baking 
then was a rite. Care and labor in 
: heaping measure went into each 
glorious pot of beans. 


Back to the Heinz kitchens we 
/ brought the old-fashioned recipe. 
And every tin of beans we offer 
you is prepared this way: We 
sort the beans by hand. We wash 
them gleaming clean. We soak 
them many hours in cold water. 
Then we bake them thoroughly in 
dry oven heat. For Boston-style 
beans we make a sweet molasses 
sauce and add squares of finest 
pork. (We urge you to try these. 
They are the authentic old-time 
dish that delighted our New Eng- 
land forefathers.) 


That is the inside story. Of course, 
Heinz-wise, we buy the finest , 
beans, the choice hand-picked”, But : 
it is the magic old recipe by which 

we bake them that makes Heinz 
beans such sheer delight to eat. 


* * * 


FOUR KINDS 


With pork and tomato sauce 


4 


vegetarian style 

With pork and sweet molasses sauce— 
Boston style 

Red kidney beans with sweet sauce 



















right for your salad, 
brought to your grocer 
to use Heinz vinegar. 

G White Pickling and Cider Vinegar. Also, use Heinz 
Yj Olive Oil, made from superb Spanish olives at the 


Portrait of a Salad 
Getting its Desserts 


Add Heinz pure vinegar to your crisp fresh greens 
and your salad will taste its very best. 
vinegar is so made that it actually awakens and em- 
phasizes the natural good flavor of each fruit and 
vegetable. It is rich and mellow because it is aged 
in wood. Heinz makes it of finest ingredients, and 
then stores it away in wooden casks to age, like 
fine wine. A year or two later, when the flavor is 
the vinegar is bottled and 

. You owe it to your salad 
Malt, Tarragon, 


Four kinds: 


Heinz factory in Seville, Spain. 








H El NZ pure vinegars 


and imported olive oil 
JOSEPHINE GIBSON 


For this 


On the air with new recipes and menus every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday morning. Tune in for sure! 


oven- 
baked 






en 


With tomato sauce, but without perk” 





THE INSIDE STORY OF 
HEINZ BAKED BEANS 
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How Press Views 
The Bonus Demand 
A SMALL MAJORITY OPPOSES 


PAYMENT AT THE PRESENT 
MOMENT 











Survey of comment on the veterans’ 
bonus in the American press shows that 
54 per cent of the papers are opposed to 
such payment at the present time while 
46 per cent support the demand for pay- 
ment. 

An identic cditorial, indorsing pay- 
ment of the bonus now, is published in 64 
per cent of the papers favorably in- 
clined. Many substantial papers are out- 
spoken in opposition. 


RGUMENTS for the payment of adjusted- 
service certificates, in a minority of news- 
papers, are based on the theory that the country 
owes the money to the veterans, that they need 
assistance at the present time, and that they 
should share in the larger plans of the country 
for relief. 

Opposition arises from the belief that pay- 
ment, either under the Patman Bill or under the 
Vinson Bill, would end in inflation, and that a 
great additional burden would be placed on the 
taxpayers. 

The Patman Bill calls for the printing of 
money to the extent of two billions, while the 
Vinson plan leaves the method of raising the 
money to Congress, with the assumption that 
it means a bond issue. 


COMPARISONS DRAWN 

The editorial, which is popularly employed by 
the section of the press that upholds the vet- 
erans’ cause, makes an issue of the testimony of 
Eugene Grace before the Senate Munitions Com- 
mittee, that he “drew something like three mil- 
lions in bonuses during the war period,” as an 
official of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. 

And it also reviews the evidence before the 
same committee that Charles Schwab, holder of 
37 per cent of the voting stock in Bethlehem 
Steel, was director general of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; that it is revealed that “while 
other shipbuilders were averaging a profit of $10 
a ton on ships built for the Government, Bethle- 
hem was making $49.50, for a profit of better 
than 20 per cent, on a cost that was financed 
by the Fleet Corporation.” 

The editorial concludes: 

“It is a sort of picture which probably is un- 
avoidable in war-time unless the munitions in- 
dustry and its profits be adopted; but it does 
put the soldiers’ bonus bill in a different light. 

“Meditating on Mr. Grace and his bonuses, 
and Mr. Schwab and his ships, it is a little hard 
to get very indignant over the question of a 
bonus for fighting men.” 


BONUSES TO STAY-AT-HOMES 

The Buffalo Evening News (Rep.) argues that 
“Mr. Grace’s huge income in those hectic times, 
when all were supposed to give for their country 
until it hurt, indicts the industrial system which 
could permit any man or men to receive so enor- 
mous a stipend, when other and humbler hu- 
mans were being gassed, maimed and wounded 
overseas, at a wage of $1.25 a day.” 

“To permit the certificates, with loans to the 
value of one-half the certificates, to run until 
1945, means that the interest charges will al- 
most eat up the value of the certificates,” con- 
tends the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News (Ind.), 
with the belief that the bonus “would improve 
the purchasing power of the country,” and that 
paper holds that the veterans “are entitled to 
the same consideration that has been given the 
unemployed, the small home owners, and al 
others who have received financial help.” 


COMMON SOLDIER’S VIEW 

“The man on the street who was a soldier at 
a dollar a day,” thinks the Allentown (Pa.) 
Morning Call (Ind.), “feels that risking his life 


should be considered in appraising the value of -* 


his services to his country and in comparing his 
services with those of Mr. Grace.” 

“In an attempt to justify the payment now 
proposed,” says the New York Times (Dem.), 
“the preamble of the Vinson Bill makes two 
statements which are in startling contradiction 
to the facts. 

“It asserts that the payment will merely ‘dis- 
charge and retire an acknowledgd contract obli- 
gation of the Government.’ No shred of such an 
obligation exists, either legally or morally. 

“The service certificates now held by ex-sol- 
diers were issued in 1925, or thereafter, and spe- 
cifically state that they are not redeemable for 
twenty years—that is, until 1945. 

“The reason why they are not redeemable be- 
fore that date is because the amount carried on 
the face value of each certificate is not the sum 
legally due to the holder of it, when it was is- 
sued, but represents instead this sum plus in- 
terest at 4 per cent compounded annually over 
the entire period of twenty years. 

“There is not the slightest obligation on the 
Government’s part to pay this sum before it is 
due.” 

“The taxpayer,” asserts the Baltimore Evening 
Sun (Dem.), “can carry with ease the burden 
of caring for the really damaged veterans. Their 
claims have never amounted to a serious drain 
on the resources of the country, and we can look 
after the last man of them, as long as he lives, 
without suffering. 

“But if the bonus boys get in their work, there 
will be a bill of some $2,000,000,000 to be settled 
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Cartoonist Sweigert in The San Francis¢ 


The Siamese Twins 





immediately, while the way will be opened for the 
second bonus and the general pension bill, which 
is a prospect fit to appall the boldest taxpayer. 
weight 
Patman 
is a pretty good bet that the Vinson Bill will cost 
more than its rival,” states the Charlotte (N. C.) 
and the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) 


“When the Legion throws its 
the Vinson Bill instead of the 


News (Dem.}, 
asks: 


WiTHOuT HIM 
1 COULD GT 


GOING 
{ 





* 


nobody 
News. 


seems 


* 








Evening Bulletin. 


* 


“Have we reached the point of utter abandon 


in this country, where we talk about two billions 


as though it were a two-dollar bill?” 


A LIMIT ADVOCATED 


“It will upset the 


the Government 
erans,” advocates “a 
Morgantown (W. Va.) 


limit 
Dominion 


position is unsound.” 


Administration 
avers the Indianapolis News (Rep.), while the 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot (Ind.), believing 
“has done much for 
somewhere.” 
News 

feels that “the Legion officers must know their 


program,’ 


of 


the vet- 
The 
(Ind.) 


“It puts a burden upon the people, staggering * 


in its effect,” in the judgment of the Charleston 
(S. C.) Evening Post (Dem.), and the Newark (N. 
thinks that favorable 
in Congress “registers terror 


J.) Evening News (Ind.) 
committee action 
of the American Legion lobby.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation's Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Balking Huey Long! 

Huey Long alleges there is a plot to thwart 
his share-the-wealth scheme. 
there always has been a plot, ever since the first 
man made the first nickel—Boston Transcript. 


Costly at Any Price 
The price of seats on the New York Stock Ex- 
change slumps another $3,000. 
is nothing much to do with them but sit in them, 
to want them.—Chicago Daily 


What Will the Timid Soul Do? 
Chief hitch in income tax returns for people 
ef tender conscience lies in taking off 10 per cent 
for that item of earned income.—Philadelphia 





As far as we know, 


* 


Now that there 


* 














Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News. 


The 3A Boys Do a Little Bill Collecting 
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Unskilled Labor 
There are a lot of people who don't know any- 
thing except how to run the Government.— 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot. 


Glittering Generalities 
As near as we can figure out that Supreme 
Court gold decision, it was like that of the old 
village judge who told the prisoner: “You're not 
guilty, but don’t do it again.”—Detroit Free Press. 


* 


May Draw Pension Some Day 
As between pensions for the old and Govern- 
ment jobs for the young, the middle man must 
be the forgotten man.—Dallas News. 


Gold Still Desirable 


* ' : In spite of the late humiliation and brow-beat- 
agen A Gage of Partisan Fervor ing that gold has aumered m ee county, . is 
: It is easy to measure the relative imbecility discernible that the discovery of a rich vein 
ef a cause. Just criticize it and see how mad its around Albemarle has scattered no little ani- 
advocates get.—Buffalo Evening News. mation in that territory—Charlotte (N. C.) 

; Observer. 


A Cash Diversion 


If that New York financier is still worried over 
a place to put surplus funds, we would be glad 
to lend him the use of our well protected and 
* wide open pockets. 


Watertown (N. Y.) 


a * * 


Problem for NRA 


The NRA developed a surplus of high-power 
salesmanship that has to struggle to find some- 
thing to do with itself—The Washington Star. 


* *« * 


Recovery Philosophy 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 




















Editor’s Note—tLetters are Se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Endangered Democracy 

Sir:—Our Constitution and pres- 
ent form of government have not 
been in such danger since 1860. I 
wish that your paper might be in 
the hands of all thinking men. Too 
many of our people are not well ad- 
vised and so fail to appreciate the 
danger of the present situation 
which you so well present. 

DELOS D. POTTER. 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 
x * * 


Blessings Over the Edge? 
Sir:—We are now on the edge of 

a true and scientific democracy. 

* * * A few more years with the ex- 

perience of these new instruments 

will bring us many blessings. 

Douglas, Ariz. JUD W. McCRAW. 
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Threatened Savings 

Sir:—I come of a very old family 
who have served their country in 
many ways, since long before the 
Revolution, asking nothing more of 
their native land than to be able to 
have the protection and liberties 
guaranteed under our Constitution. 
We have been represented in all of 
our country’s wars, and not in a 
single instance has one accepted 
compensation by pension, or put a 
price on his loyalty. * * * 

Iam one of the millions of Ameri- 
cans, who in good faith and with 
governmental sanction have _ in- 
vested my savings in utility securi- 
ties, and I feel that I have a right 
to demand justice and fair play 
where these companies are con- 
cerned. Having reached a time of 
life when it is impossible to begin 
over, I am depending entirely upon 
utilities for my small income. * * * 

I am a professional man and 
have held a teaching position for 
many years. I have given my life 
to the service of others. 
Philadelphia, Pa. W. S. ESSIG. 

> @ = 


“Pigs, Hogs” 

Sir:—The utilities have grown to 
be pigs, hogs, and their stockhold- 
ers have not been getting the fat or 
any increase I know because I have 
been and am one. FRED BRANCH 
Daytona Beach, Fia 

. = SS 


The Gold Decisions 


Sir Referring to your article, 
“Morality vs. Expediency,” is the 
devaluation of the gold dollar at 
present equal to the loss sustained 
by the average investor whose hold 





MTT 


ings were in corporation bonds or 
promissory notes? 

Why should a government “for, 
of and by the people” be held to the 
letter of its contracts at a time 
when private contracts to pay have 
been so greatly depreciated by 
forces nurtured by the same govern- 
ment and over which the average 
investor had no control? 

If the original gold clauses had 
been upheld, and all matured gold 
bonds were presented for payment, 
and the Treasury could*pay out the 
gold, how long would the gold last, 
and what would the Government 
pay for the gold bonds yet to fall 


due? REV. J. W. McKINNEY. 
Salpulpa, Okla. 
x*k 


Intrinsic Dollar Value 

Sir:—The “Gold” decision was 
most discouraging. Common honesty 
has been cast aside and a contract 
does not mean a thing. One is a 
criminal if he possesses gold of more 
than little ‘quantity, when gold is 
the one thing since ancient times 
possessing such intrinsic value that 
it could heretofore be put aside and 
used without loss, now or at a fu- 
ture time, as a medium of exchange 
the world over. * * * 

There are millions of dollars of 
Confederate currency now worth 
nothing except as souvenirs. Had 
this Confederate money been in 
gold, the value would still be 
with it. CHARLES W. JULIER. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

- ae 
Perkins vs. Townsend 

Sir:—The Perkins-Roosevelt So- 
cial Security Plan is the most 
ridiculous, hodge-podge nonwork- 
able, demoralizing, pauperizing plan 
that could have been suggested. 
** * Then again to heap insult 
upon insult by having a bunch of 
wisecracking lackeys of the Ways 
and Means Committee * * * poke 
fun at an educated elderly gentle- 
man who presents a plan that is 
workable, that will relieve this de- 
pression, care for the aged and give 
security. * * * 
San Ysidro, Calif. H. O. B. 

x * * 


Drown the Alphabet 
Sir:—Throw the alphabet in the 
Potomac. Keep wages and com- 
modities down until the rust is off 
the wheels of industry. Let indus- 
try shape its own destiny. * * * 
Don’t footpad the men of wealth. 
If thore is no capital there can be 
no labor. MRS. J. F. DREDGE. 
Bellevue, Pa. 
xk 


Distrusts Business Brains 
Sir How much more encourage- 
ment does business need? Your 
paper states that the banks are 
embarrassed by enormous surpluses 
which they would be glad to lend 
1d that there are increasing mil- 


OOOO 


lions of unemployed workers anxi- 
ous to earn and spend. The Ad- 
ministration has definitely thrown 
labor overboard and assured the 
profiteers that it is 100 per cent for 
them. What more do they want? 
They have everything in their own 
control. Why don’t they go ahead? 
* * * The fact is that the stuffed 
shirts of big business do not know 
how to make the profit system 
function. M. E. EDSON. 
Seffner, Fla. 
x«ek* 


Outmodeled Principle 

Sir:—I concur with one extinct 
Democratic principie long since ex- 
pounded by Grover Cleveland: “It 
is the duty of the citizen to sun- 
port the State, and not the duty of 
the State to support the citizen.” 
Miami, Fla. W.B. LONGENECKER. 

* + 2 


Relief and Politics 

Sir:—We are against the “relief” 
program as it has been in effect. 
* * * Relief has about ruined the 
really poor. * * * Bureaus and Gov- 
ernment offices of the Relief Ad- 
ministration are filled with married 
women whose husbands are em- 
ployed and society daughters of 
men of means. The real workers of 
the nation cannot get a job by hook 
or crook. If we apply on our record 
and merits, we are told to “get 
some political backing.” 

NATHALI DANHEISER. 
Iuka, Miss. 
x * * 


Townsend Testimonial 
Sir:—Yours is the only paper that 
I have seen thus far that gives 
Townsend Plan news without sar- 
*casm. F. L. PURCELL. 
Fromberg, Mont. 
x * 


Bonus Formula 
Sir:—If the bonus is paid now, 
payment should be at present worth 
of the claim balances, with the re- 
quirement that the recipient release 
the United States of any and all fu- 
ture claims directly or indirectly. 
* * * The veterans have been treated 
more than fairly with unwarranted 
preference shown them in many 
ways. J.P. J. 
Philadelphia. 1. 
+ @] ¢ 


What Age Postmasters? 

Sir:—I am 75, a strong fighting 
democrat. * * * After 135 years, the 
Republicans in power most of the 
time, here comes our Democratic 
President and makes an order, an 
unjust discriminatory, inconsistent 
and I believe unconstitutional order, 
to limit the age of an applicant for 
postmaster to 66 years. * * * The 
House, The §enate, the Supreme 
Court and nearly all United States 
“high-up” officers are largely men 
over this age limit. So were some 
of our most eminent Presidents 


They served their country well, yet 

none of those thousands of officers 

would be eligible to serve as a post- 

master. 

Brenham, Tex. WILLIAM LUSK. 
* kek 


Rugged vs. Ragged 

Sir:—I want to congratulate you 
on your splendid stand for honest- 
to-God American principles. * * * 
Give me rugged individualism any 
day in preference to ragged col- 
lectivism. ISRAEL H. NOE, 

Dean, St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
. x * * 


Against Criticism 

Sir:—In my humble opinion you 
had better lay off sniping the Presi- 
dent. What you are doing is simply 
making conditions favorable for 
blatherskites like Huey Long. 
Columbia, Mo. J. W. RANKIN. 

x~* * 


Blames the President 
Sir:—We have a President intent, 
apparently, on tearing down the 
whole fabric of our nation’s life, 
regimenting the citizens and bank- 
rupting the country. * * * We are 
paying too high a price for this 
President. * * * The sanest Demo- 
ocrats are opposed to his policies 
I wish you could suggest that 
mass meetings be held all over the 
country to demand that Govern- 
ment should not compete with pri- 
vate business. * * * 
EDITH FANCHER. 
West Hartford, Ct. 


x * * 
AAA Anomalies 
Sir:—It seems queer that the 


Government should have spent so 
much money and time on expert- 
mental farms and trying to educate 
the farmers and growers, showing 
what science can do toward improv- 
ing and increasing. Then they come 
along and undo all that has been 
accomplished, forbidding, killing, 
plowing under. To many it has al- 
ready spelled ruination. 
K. A. UGRAVES. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
xe * 


Relied on for Facts 

Sir:—In San Francisco the Re- 
gional Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, for Arizona, California 
and Nevada, has just closed a two- 
day session. 

Your paper was one of the ap- 
proved periodical sources of mate- 
rial for reading because it presents 
facts truthfully, clearly, in histori- 
cal manner and diction, not flip- 
pantly, dramatically, nor dripping 
with sentiment and immersed in so 
much narrative that time is wasted 
in the reading and the point and the 
facts practically buried. 

MRS. T. A. STODDARD 
Berkeley, Calif. 





Times. 


So long as business is getting better, it hardly 
makes much difference what kind of money it is 
getting better in.—Charleston (S. C.) Post. 


Work Relief Plan 


Improved,Says Press 
CURTAILMENT OF PRESIDENT’S 
POWERS AND EARMARKING 
OF FUNDS FIND FAVOR 











Curtailment of the President’s abso- 
lute power in the revised Federal Works- 
Relief bill is approved by 79 per cent of 
papers commenting while 21 per cent 
would discard the bill and maintain di- 
rect relief. 

This minority sentiment is based on 
belief that the dole would cost less and 
would enable industry to offer more jobs 
to labor. 

The ear-marking of funds for particu- 
lar types ef public works improved the 
measure, is the view of many editors. 
Prompt passage is urged by some who 
hold some sort of a relief bill must be 
enacted soon. 


¢¢ A N improved measure” is the verdict of a large 

‘ majority of editors, in viewing the changes 
made by a Senate committee to the bill for pro- 
viding relief through public works. 

Some newspapers, pointing to official reports 
that unemployment is at a high mark, demand 
a complete change of policy. 

Throughout the editorial debate is the thought 
that the goal of the moment is to compromise on 
disputed points, and to reach the best «possible 
agreement as soon as possible. 


NEED OF HASTE SEEN 


“Neither branch of Congress,” advises the Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.), “should spend any more 
time wrangling over a measure it is sure to pass 
in the end. 

“No relief bill will greatly change the status of 
trade and industry; the most that ‘can be ex- 
pected of one is that it will enable the country 
to carry its unemployed along for another year, 
meanwhile giving many of them the chance to 
earn their living instead of accepting it as public 
charity. 

“The obstacles to general recovery, nearly all 
of them, lie outside the purview of this bill. 
Some of them, unfortunately, now lie outside the 
reach of Congress.” 


ACTION IS DEMANDED 

Demand that there shall be “no more wrang- 
ling over this measure” is made by the Akron 
(O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.), with the further 
argument as to the proper course to take: 

“The White House has gone the limit in meet- 
ing such substantial objections as the Senate has 
raised to the bill. It has agreed to a provision 
authorizing the President to fix wages on relief 
work but requiring him to order the prevailing 
wage whenever he finds that relief wages are 
likely to affect adversely the local wage level. 

“In addition the committee has inserted a 
rough allotment of the $4,880,000,000 appropria- 
tion among eight classifications of projects, with 
latitude to the President to transfer funds from 
one category to another within a limitation of 
20 per cent of the whole. 

“With these qualifications granted, any further 
objection to the bill will make only for cavil and 
delay whose only effect will be to obstruct the 
administration’s effort to clear up the problem 
of relief by substituting employment for Federal 
doles.” 


POLITICAL PAP DENOUNCED 


Criticism of part of the controversy, on the 
ground that it represents an attempt to obtain 
“pork” from the funds distributed is offered by 
various newspapers. 

The subject of “pork” is taken up at length by 
the Oklahoma News (Ind.) with the argument: 

“Recently a commission of inquiry on public 
service personnel made a nation-wide survey of 
the 175,000 Federal, State and local adminis- 
trative units of government. It found ‘an over- 
whelming mandate of the American people’ for 
the establishment of career in place of political 
services. Well-paid experts, under civil service 
and retirement and pension systems, should man 
the bulk of the 3,250,000 public places. 

“Partisan politicians, whose sights are lowered 
to the pork and pie-counter and whose ears are 
attuned only for the dinner call, must realize 
that this country no longer can afford this type 
of government. The taxpayers every year spend 
some $4,500,000,000 in salaries for public servants. 
They should get $4,500,000,000 worth of service. 

“In fact’, warns the commission, ‘without such 
an effective personnel, it may well be doubted 
whether it is possible for democracy to con- 
tinue.’” 


EVIL OF RELIEF DOLES 


Representing the general opposition to Gov- 
ernment relief policies, the Charleston (S. C.), 
Evening Post (Dem.) argues: 

“A class of permanently unemployed always 
will be on the relief rolls as long as the present 
system of relief is continued. Nobody has yet 
attempted to number this class in all the reck- 
oning of the unemployed which has been made, 
yet it should be considered in any estimate of the 
economic conditions and of the needs of the 
people. 

“When it is stated that there are ten millions 
unemployed it is assumed that all of these are 
products of the depression, whereas it is possible 
that nearly half of them were unemployed at 
the very peak of the industrial boom because 
they would not under any conditions, work for 
their own support. This class is almost certainly 
being augmented by the relief policy of this 
Government.” 
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THE COMMITTEE A APPROVES— | 
For the second time the Foreign Re- 


put its official O. K. on 
Geneva Treaty for supervision of 
the international traffic in arms. 

The last time it took this step, was 
in 1934. But the Senate added two 
reservations. One was to the effect 
that treaty should not be construed 
as denying any right of sovereignty 
which Persia might have over the 
Gulf of Persia. The other provided 
that the other principal arms pro- 
ducing countries which had signed 
the pact must ratify it before this 
country adheres. 

The President and the State De- 
partment didn’t like the Persian 
reservation. So the pact was pigeon- 
holed at the White House. 

Recently, the Senate asked the 
President to send the treaty back 
for further action. He did so. And 
on March 13 the Senate Committee, 
after amputating the Persian reser- 
vation, voted approval of the treaty. 
Senator James P. Pope (Dem.) of 
Idaho said that the Munitions Com- 
mittee would welcome ratification of 
the measure as a means of curbing 
abuses which have been revealed by 
that body’s inquiry into the business 
of the arms merchants. 

x~* 

WHAT IS A WAR PLANE? At 
Geneva, arms experts on March 13, 
agreed for the first time in history 
on what constitutes a military 
plane. They were discussing the 
American plan for international 
control of the manufacture and 
trade in arms. 

Said the experts—A fighting plane 
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lations Committee of the Senate has | 
the 1925 | 











is one, irrespective of design, which | 
has bomb racks, gun guards, or a | 


torpedo or bomb release mechanism. 

In the future, ruled the experts, 
machines of this type should be sold 
directly to governments, while 
purely commercial aircraft may be 
sold freely to individuals as well as 
governments. 

And so, a victory was chalked up 
by the Americans. Uncle Sam’s 
representatives have been holding 
that there should be a distinction 


between war planes and commer- | 


cial planes for control purposes. 
His Britannic Majesty’s representa- 
tives have been wedded to the 
theory that all planes should be 
treated in the same manner be- 


cause of the possibility of turning | 


commercial planes 
planes with comparatively 
effort. 


little 


x~ere 


NOT “SANGUINE.”—The outlook 
for arms limitation is gloomy— 
the statement is trite and worn thin 
from repetition. But it grows more 
and more inevitable. 

On March 13, Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson shook his head 
gravely and said that he was not 
“sanguine” over the prospects for fu- 
ture naval disarmament. This is 
an official comment on the “build- 


up” policies which have gained 
headway in most of the major 
powers. 


During the week, the Army Ap- 
propriatior bill was in Conference 
between the House and Senate. The 
latter had increased the House fig- 
ure from the peacetime record of 
$379 million te $400 million. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was considering the Naval 
Appropriation bill carrying $489,871,- 
347 or an increase of $177,773,250 for 
Uncle Sam’s sea forces for the next 
fiscal year. 

The Secretary of the Navy has in- 


into fighting | 


dicated that he will ask for more 
PWA funds for his program next 
year. The present $238 million dol- 
lar allotment from this emergency 
agency will be exhausted in 18 
months. 

In Paris on March 12, the Minister 
of Marine submitted to the French 
Chamber of Deputies a bill for con- 
struction of two 35,000-ton battle- 
ships. The keel for one would be laid 
immediately, as well as keels for two 
destroyers The other would be 
started on the termination of pres- 
ent international treaties—Decem- 
ber, 1936. Observers see the French 
as failing to believe that other 
treaties will be negotiated before 
the Washington and London agree- 
ments expire. 

On March 12, the British House of 
Commons voted approval of the 
Government’s recent White Paper 
on National Defense—that same 
paper which it is believed was the 
germ of Reichsfuehrer Hitler’s recent 
diplomatic cold. The White Paper 
Said that Great Britain’s increase in 
defense estimates is made neces- 
Sary by the general rearmament of 
Germany and other nations, includ- 
ing the United States. 

Observers see the British as hope- 
less of naval limitation in the im- 
mediate future at least. On March 
14 the House of Commons voted an 
increase of 3,500,000 pounds asked 
by the Navy for the 1935-36 fiscal 
year. 

xk 
(CONSCRIPT CAPITAL.—The Sen- 
ate Munitions hearing promises 
to wind up as colorfully as it began 
last Summer. 

Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of 
War in the Hoover Administration, 
told the Committee that private 
capital and man power should be 
placed upon the same level in war- 
time. He said: 

“It is unjust to make one man 











give up his life 
making profits.” 

When a member of the Commit- } 
tee remarked to G. A. Brobeck, leg- 


while another is | hand of governments in power dur- 
ing the past week. 
Former Premier 


| Greece fled the Isle of Crete where 


Venizelos of | eet 
NEWS NOTES. — Reichsfuehrer 


| 
islative representative of the Vet- | ne had been directing an uprising | Hitler is taking the cure at a Spa 
erans of Foreign Wars, that he was | against the Government, and took | and making ready to receive British | 
puzzled as to what should be done | refuge on the 25 mile square Italian | Foreign Minister Simon and Lord 
in case of a “capital strike” in time | jsland of Cassos with the words: | Privy Seal Eden on March 24. The 


Chancellor’s cold is believed to have 
sufficiently improved to permit him 
to talk over the Anglo-French peace 


of war, the latter replied: 

“I'd recommend a court-martial 
by seven buck privates.” 

James E. Van Zandt, Commander- The Greeks have confiscated his 


“L_ shall never go back to my na- | 
tive land.” 


| that it will not intervene either di- F 
rectly or indirectly in Cuba’s affairs. | 


| propositions because of the little 
| reference to German rearmament in 
the defense debate In Commons on 
| March 11th. 
| The railroad of contention—the 
| Chinese Eastern in Manchukuo— 
passed entirely into the hands of 
Manchukuo on March 11. The Rus- 
Sians signed over their interest in 
consideration of $39,200,000. 
P. A. FREDERICK, ; 








in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign | Property and are lining up his fol- | 
Wars, told the Committee: | lowers in courts-martial. 

“If you take the profit out of any Meanwhile, in Cuba, President 
future war engaged in by the United Mendeita by clapping on the island | 








States, there will be no demand for the most severe rule in its history, | 

a bonus by the veterans who fight has been apparently able to break ME 

for it.” the revolutionary strikes and upris- Fa 
x~* * ing which have been threatening 


REBELS BITE THE DUST.—Two | 
revolutions dissolved before the iron }; 


his rule. For the second time in two | 
weeks the United States has said 

















HUMAN MILEAGE’ 


THAT’S IMPORTANT 


* Extra quality that makes the tire itself 
last longer and extra safety that makes you 
last longer, too. That's what we mean by 
human mileage. Only in the General Tire 
are all of these protective features present: 
1. BLOWOUT-PROOF PROTECTION 

2. SKID-SAFE TRACTION « 3. LOW | 
PRESSURE COMFORT « 4. SHOCKLESS 

RIDING ¢ 5. TENSION-FREE DRIVING 

THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY © AKRON, OHIO 
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IN A TIRE IT’S THE | 
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TRY== ITI_-3 2-WORD RECIPE 


better Cocktails! 


For smoother, better-blended 
cocktails every time—simply 
use SILVER CREST. 


Strong (90 proof), yet never 
harsh, never biting—this 
smooth, mellow Gin of McKes- 
son’s is demonstrating wider 
popularity every Single day. 

Its true“dry”’ flavor issome- 
thing to know. Try a SILVER 
CREST cocktail yourself—and 
see if you don’t agree! 





In Canada, General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


The nw GENERAL ciiioon 


"THE BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE” 








At the better stores, 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 


clubs, hotels—the famous brands 














so far as we know tobacco was 


SJirst used about 400 years 
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—throughout the years what one thing has 
given so agli pleasure..so much Siiisfaction 


It was a matter of pride with 
a host in Colonial days that 
his guests should smoke tobacco 
grown on his own plantation. 


roeerr & Mywrns Toracco Ca. 
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ERENCE REE 


“Have a cigarette” 


ipo people all over the world use 
tobacco in one form or another. 

They chew it, they smoke it in pipes, 
they smoke cigars and cigarettes, and here 
is what an eminent physician said about 
cigarettes: 

“I have been something of a student 

of cigarettes, and it is my belief that 

they offer the mildest and purest form 
in which tobacco is used.” 

Yes, nowadays the cigarette is the most 
popular form in which tobacco is used. A 
good cigarette certainly gives men and 
women a lot of pleasure. 

Have a Chesterfield — 

For one thing—they’re milder. 

For another thing—they taste better. 


| Today the Governor of North Carling: | 
says to the Governor of South Carolina— - 
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SHARING wealth. Three plans have the 
nation’s capital confused. 
* * * 


Huey Long loses his first move. Father 
Coughlin gets his plan before Congress. 
* * * 
Wanted: A new name and a new dress for 
NRA. New Dealers shape future plans. 
* * * 


The poorer the risk the lower the interest 
rate. Notes on Federal lending. 
* * * 


“Plowing under” doctors and lawyers. 
* * * 


HREE “wealth-sharing” ideas today have 

Washington confused. Any one of them, put 
into practice, would produce wide repercussions, 
They include: 

1. Mr. Roosevelt’s idea, expressed to Congress 
March 12, that “it is time to reverse that process 
of the concentration of power which has made 
most American citizens, once traditionally inde- 
pendent owners of their own businesses, help- 
lessly dependent for their daily bread upon the 
favor of the very few.” 

2. Senator Huey P. Long’s idea, gathering mo- 
mentum as a result of recent controversies, that 
big fortunes should be broken up and their pro- 
ceeds distributed among those individuals 
throughout the country who possess less than 
$5,000. 

3. Father Coughlin’s idea, now backed by Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye, that new currency should be 
issued “to provide for the orderly distribution of 
the abundance with which a beneficent Creator 
has blessed us.” This money would be backed 
by the nine billion dollars of gold and silver now 
held by the Treasury. 

The question is: How would each of these 
plans affect the people of the country? What do 
they promise? Where do they lead? Just what 
is it that they seek to do? 


Deflating ‘Bigness’ 


No Plan Yet Expressed Save Move 
Against Holding Companies 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT thus far has given 
few specifications concerning the way he in- 
tends to deal with business “bigness”. 

His message to Congress raised more ques- 
tions than it answered, when it urged Federal 
support for the “economically independent busi- 
ness, which stands on its own feet and diffuses 
power and responsibility among the many.” 

Among Congressmen, the following questions 
were asked and answered on the basis of pres- 
ent information: 

Does the President favor the plan of Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler to place a graduated tax on 
corporation income, with the tax rate increasing 
as income increased above $3,000,000? This would 
tend to check the size of individual business 
units. The answer, so far as now can be deter- 
mined, is: No. 

Does the President favor a return of anti-trust 





—Underwood & Underwood 


FIGHTS HOLDING COMPANY BILL 


Wendell Willkie, president of Commonwealth 

& Southern Corporation, charges the adminis- 

tration with destroying values of utility se- 
curities and engaging in “propaganda.” 








laws to full force, with vigorous enforcement? 
Donald R. Richberg, who speaks for Mr. Roosevelt 
on many matters, says: No. Mr. Richberg wants 
NRA anti-trust law exemptions to stand. 

Does the President favor a Federal incorpora* 
tion law that would require all corporations to 
adhere to Federal standards? The answer prob- 
ably is: Yes. But constitutional law experts 
doubt whether such a law could get by the Su- 
preme Court. 


“PRIVATE SOCIALISM” 

Does the President favor an end to all hold- 
ing companies, not alone those in the public 
utlity field? He has not said so directly, although 
Saying that they open the road to “private so- 
cialism” which he opposes as much as govern- 
mental socialism. “Private socialism,” Mr. 
Roosevelt said, is “concentrated power.” 

Then does President Roosevelt have any im- 
mediate plans to carry out his conviction that 
it is time to reverse the trend toward concen- 
tration of wealth that has proceeded rapidly? 
In other words, does he have a New Deal “Share- 
Our-Wealth” plan? 

New Deal leaders in Congress say that the an- 
Swer now is in the negative, except for support- 
ing the bill to break up utility holding compa- 
nies that are not “economically justified.” 




















February skies were brighter for American business than Jan- 
uary as compared with the corresponding periods of a year ago. 

Prepared by The United States News, the above chart gives the 
The inset is for January. 

In only 12 States was business activity slower than a year ago. 
his compares favorably with 17 a month ago. 

On the sunny side of the picture are 28 States, and the District 
Business conditions in the 


relative positions of the various States. 


of Columbia—2 more than January. 





BETTER 


UNCHANGED 


NOT AS GDOO 


other 8 States were unchanged from a year ago. This chart is based 
on the Federal Reserve’s monthly statement of ‘debits to individual 
accounts,” a barometer of the volume of business transactions. To 
remove the turnover for stock exchange operations, the figures for 
New York City are not included. 


These bank debits in turn are weighted by the change in whole- 


chasing power. 


sale prices; hence comparisons are made in dollars of equal pur- 








‘Sharing the Wealth’ 


Analysts Say Senator Long’s Plan 
Is Full of Fallacies 


GENATOR LONG offers the country a specific, 
detailed plan for spreading wealth. He out- 
lines that plan as follows: 

1. The levy of a graduated tax against prop- 
erty itself, not only against the income from 
property. This tax, known as a “capital levy,” 
would make it impossible for any person to own 
more than about $4,000,000. 

If you have stocks, bonds, office buildings, fac- 
tories or any other wealth aggregating more than 
that amount, you would be forced to give it up. 
Thus Henry Ford and John D. Rockefeller would 
be compelled to give up all of their holdings of 
any kind above a few million dollars. 

2. Those persons now owning less than $4,000,- 
000 worth of goods would not have the means to 
buy up properties sold. So Senator Long sees the 
Government taking over this wealth. He thinks 
it would yield about 175 billion dollars worth of 
property. That property would be taken from 
the great industries and the great industrial cor- 
porations. 


DIVISION OF WEALTH 

3. Next this wealth, would be divided according 
to the Senator’s plan. If your family possessed 
more than $5,000 worth of property free of debt, 
you would be left out of this part of the pro- 
gram. If it possessed less than $5,000, it would 
get part of the wealth taken from the rich. 
Each one of the country’s 27,000,000 families 
would be ‘assured a home, an automobile and a 
radio, all clear of debt. 

4. That would use up about 100 billion dollars, 
Senator Long believes. Left over would be 73 
billions. The first call on this would go to the 
youth of the land. Every child would be guar- 
anteed at least a high school education. Several 
billions would be needed at once to build schools 
to take care of these children. Then all worthy 
boys and girls would get a college education and 
more billions would be needed to build colleges. 


TO EVERY ONE A VACATION 

5. Finally comes the work part of the program 
to sustain the homes and the colleges. Senator 
Long wants to cut the work week to 30 hours or 
less and to guarantee at least one month’s vaca- 
tion every year to every worker. Then he promises 
a yearly income of $2,000 to $2,500 for each fam- 
ily. That would come to about 50 to 60 billions 
a year, which, he says, is much less than the na- 
tional income in prosperous times. 


WHAT OPPONENTS SAY 

The plan appeals to a large number of voters. 
What are the “bugs” in it, if any? Officials who 
have analyzed the Senator’s scheme say the fol- 
lowing: 

First, the Government couldn’t divide up the 
factories, the bonds, the land and the other 
wealth it would obtain. Each family couldn’t be 
given a piece of a factory, a piece of a home, a 
parcel of a railroad or a bus line. 

Rather the Government would be forced to 
take over and to operate the nation’s great in- 
dustries. It hardly could expect Henry Ford to 


run his business when it had been taken from 
him. The same would be true of other indus- 
tries. 

Essentially, say these officials, Senator Long is 
proposing State socialism. A start along his pro- 
gram would force the government quickly to take 
over the banking system, to commandeer all va- 
riety of industries. Private industry, operating 
on a profit and loss basis, would be squeezec. from 
the picture, 


HEAVY ADVERSE VOTE 

Second, there is a question whether any at- 
tempt to apply the plan would not lead quickly 
to industrial chaos and revolution, as the big 
business group fought to hold its power. 

However, few in Washington think that strug- 
gle imminent. The first Senate vote on a Long 
“Share-Our-Wealth” measure, taken during the 
past week, showed a line-up of 75 against to 5 
in favor. On that basis, Senator Long has a long 
road to travel. 


Father Coughlin’s Plan 


Financial Experts Say Bank 
Scheme Would Lead to Inflation 


ATHER Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit’s “radio 

priest”, would spread the wealth of the coun- 

try by placing control of all money, including 

bank checks and currency, in the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

His plan is embodied in a bill now before Con- 
gress, introduced in the Senate by Senator Nye, 
of North Dakota. The purpose of this bill, as set 
out in its preamble, is to maintain the purchas- 
ing power of money, to restore the value of prop- 
erty, to provide a profit to agriculture, to pro- 
vide a living wage and a rising standard of liv- 
ing to all workers, to repay debts with dollars 
of equal value, to lift the burden of taxation. 

All of those things would be accomplished, Fa- 
ther Coughlin believes, by creating a Bank of the 
United States of America, empowered to issue 
currency against the nine billions in gold and 
silver now in the Treasury. On the basis of a 
40 per cent metal reserve behind the new money, 
there would be backing for about 22 billion dol- 
lars in currency. About five billions now are out- 
standing. 


ISSUING THE MONEY 

But what would be done with the money? 

All emergency expenditures of the government 
to battle the depression. wotild be paid for in 
these new greenbacks. Pubiic works, instead of 
being financed by borrowings of the government 
would be financed with new currency printed for 
the occasion. The same would be true of pay- 
ments to farmers, payments to families on re- 
lief, and of other payments above the ordinary 
operating expenses of the government. 

What would be the effect of this method of fi- 
nancing? 

Father Coughlin and an important element in 
Congress, thinks the effect would be as outlined 
in the preamble quoted above. 


INFLATION IS FEARED 
A study made by financial experts for White 
House consideration, concludes that the effect 


would be to blow the lid from prices and pro- 
duce a period of real inflation. 

Why? Because instead of borrowing from the 
people to obtain ‘money to carry on its spending 
program, the government would print new 
money. That money, when spent, would flow 
into banks and build up reserves that already 
are excessively large. Those reserves are the 
basis for huge credit expansion. 

Those who have made the study of this plan 
say that after about two billions of money had 
been printed and spent there would start a flight 
from the dollar that would be a prelude to in- 
flation. Inflation would mean rising prices, wages 
that lagged, and rough going for a large part of 
the population. 


New Regime for Business 


Emphasis on Industrial Policy 
Rather Than on More Jobs 


WANTED: A new name for what will be left 
of the National Recovery Administration 
when Congress gets through with it. 

Recovery should be taken out of any future 
name. Those now shaping NRA policy say it 
never should have been used in the first place. 

Rather, in their way of looking at it, a future 
NRA largely would offer the machinery for de- 
termining national industrial policy, not for cre- 
ating jobs over night. 

Two paths for American 
scribed: 

One is in the direction of decentralization, with 
big industries broken up into small parts, with 
anti-trust laws strengthened and enforced to the 
letter, with everything done to create intense 
competition. Then the free market of traditional 
Adam Smith economics would function. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission favors this path. NRA 
supporters contend that it leads to industrial 
inefficiency and a lower standard of living for 
the country through the break-up of giant mass 
production units. 

The second direction is toward concentration 
and maximum operating efficiency, with compe- 
tition playing less of a part in setting market 
prices and establishing wage rates. NRA opens 
this path with its release of industry from anti- 
trust laws and its minimum wage and maximum 
hour requirements. 

The contention is that during the present de- 
pression competition has not functioned to bring 
price adjustment that had to be made if the in- 
dustrial machine was to work. Since competi- 
tion no longer performs its traditional function, 
then, NRA supporters contend, the Government 
must provide machinery to take the place of the 
old free market. 


Future of the NRA 


New Name and Plan Needed, 
Say Many New Dealers 


industry are de- 


(THE vision of New Dealers now is for a future 

NRA that will have a new name and will 
take the place of competition as a formulator of 
major industrial policies. They say that the 





present government organization at the top now 
is balanced to serve that function. Such an 
agency would not be spectacular, but would 
strive to reach decisions based upon scientific 
information and a clash of group interests 
around a conference table, rather than allow- 
ing those decisions to be made ‘rough the slow 
working of the market place. It would not un- 
dertake to regulate the details of industry as the 
present NRA does. 

NRA, as it has been known, is in a bad way. 

Federal courts have beaten a tattoo of decisions 
that raise a state-line barrier against code func- 
tioning. 

Francis Biddle, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, has told Congress that the labor 
guarantee provisions of NRA are “a dead letter.” 

The Federal Trade Commission charges that 
the code for the steel industry has resulted in 
price fixing and monopoly promotion at the ex- 
pense of consumers. 

Donald R. Richberg, guider of NRA policy, ad- 
mitted that he did not believe code authorities 
legally could force payment by business men of 
assessments to support those agencies. 

In addition, Mr. Richberg trotted out a shop- 
worn plan for cutting down the number of codes 
and simplifying NRA. This plan is produced each 
time the Blue Eagle gets into trouble. It has 
come to be a signal of trouble. 

One group of figures after another discloses 
that under NRA industry’s profits have gone up 
much more rapidly than business activity. 

As a result of those developments, real doubt 
exists in the minds of Administration advisers 
whether Congress will vote to continue NRA’s 
life. But New Deal leaders say that if NRA is 
done away with, some new organization will need 
to be created to take its place. They argue that 
the task of shaping business policy must con- 
tinue to be performed in the future government 
supervision. ’ 


Topsy Turvy Loan Policy 


Lowest Interest on Poorest Risks 
Seems Now Federal Aim 


THE House of Representatives voted 400 to 2 to 
increase by $1,750,000,000 the amount of Fed- 
eral credit that may be used to re-finance city 
mortgages through HOLC on a 5 per cent interest 
basis. 
That led to the following observation: Under 
Federal lending policies, the poorer the risk the 


Underwood & Underwood 
“WE NEED A LABOR BOARD” 
In testifying on the Wagner labor disputes 
bill, Francis Biddle, chairman of the NLRB, 
urges the creation of an independent agency 
with “power.” 








lower the interest rate, In contrast with the tra- 
ditional bank policy based on the premise that 
the poorer the risk, the higher should be the in- 
terest rate. 

The following now applies: 

Destitute farmers and workers borrow at 3 per 
cent with from 30 to 50 years for repayment of 
principal, when buying a subsistence homestead. 

lard pressed farmers, about to be foreclosed 
for failing to meet obligations, borrow at 4% per 
cent from FCA to save their farms. 

Distressed city home owners, being foreclosed 
borrow at 5 per cent from HOLC to save their 
homes. 

Solvent borrowers, closely investigated, with 
assured jobs and adequate income, are asked to 
pay 7 to 8 per cent, and even 9 per cent on 
money borrowed ufhder plans of the FHA to 
build or repair homes. 


The ‘White Collar’ Class 


Can Restriction Apply to Them As 
Well As to Cotton? 


REPORTERS asked President Roosevelt what 

could be done under the five billion dollar 
work program to provide jobs for doctors and 
lawyers and other professional and white collar 
workers. 

Mr. Roosevelt observed that the question was 
dificult to answer. But, he asked, had no one 
thought that it might be a good idea not to pro- 
duce so many doctors and lawyers? Would that 
not be a partial answer? 

Significant? Many saw in that observation 
evidence that the New Deal continues to believe 
that recovery may be attained by making things 
scarce, and by restricting production. 

Would it be possible to*plow under every tenth 
doctor? Every tenth lawyer? 

OweEN SCOTT. 
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5 A Subtle Hint—A PWA Display in Congress. — 
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Tne Phoenix of Relief 


NEW vista dawns for millions of 

unemployed needy Americans, as 
the stormy flight of the Administra- 
tion’s five-billion-dollar work-relief 
bill nears an end. 

Pay checks for work, instead of food 
checks for subsistence. Substantial 
public projects, instead of temporary, 
synthetic works. Another black monu- 
ment to the depression. A deeper hole 
in the Treasury. These are the sky- 
writings that people read, as the meas- 
ure wings its way toward the Federal 
Statute books. 

With one of every six Americans 
dependent upon Federal aid for sub- 
sistence; with billions of dollars al- 
ready doled out by the Government: 
with the prospect of a long-continuing 
need—the Administration is placing 
great hope in the work-relief bill. And 
so is the nation. 


LONG-DISTANCE FLIGHT 

This ever-growing burden prompted 
the President early in January to seek 
a solution other than the dole. Ina 
message to Congress he urged aboli- 
tion of direct relief—‘‘a narcotic, a 
subtle destroyer of the human spirit.” 
And from the ashes of direct relief, 
he wished to call forth the phoenix of 
work relief. 

Administration advocates on Capitol 
Hill cheered the launching of the new 
fledgling. Within two weeks, a chorus 
of ayes drowned out the noes of the 
dissenters in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Administration found its 
pet safely beyond the first barrier. 

Smooth flying so far. Administra- 
tion leaders were confident that the 
dole, food checks, fuel baskets (photo 
No. 1), and makeshift jobs such as 
raking of leaves and chopping of wood 
would be a thing of the past. 

Should the remaining hurdles prove 
surmountable, the mammoth reserve 
back of the bill would clear the way 
for a vast program of rural electrifica- 
tion, of reclamation of blighted areas, 
of improvement to hignways, of elim- 
ination of grade crossings—in short, 
for a vast program of all sorts of 
needed projects that private capital 
could not or would not engage in. 
(Photo No. 2.) 


BIRD-SHOT 

But hopes became suspended. Either 
Administration pilots mixed their sig- 
nals, or the opposition ranks proved to 
be good marksmen, For, whatever the 
cause, Republicans, independent Pro- 
gressives, and insurgent Democrats 
took turns in sniping at the bill. 

As a result, that wing which carried 
vast powers for the President in the 
spending of the money was hemmed in 
by restrictions—elastic, of course, but 
restrictions none the less. 

Then, too, a shower of shot and shell 
was directed from another angle. 

The Administration explained that 
the principle of the bill was to pay 
“a security wage’’—enough (an aver- 
age of $50 a month) to carry those on 
relief over until they could find em- 
ployment in private industry. 

Others, however, argued that this 
was not enough. They wanted workers 
to receive not less than the wage rate 
prevailing in particular localities for 
the same type of work. 

With the issue so clearly defined, 
Administration leaders, among them 
Senator Robinson, Vice President Gar- 
ner, Speaker Byrns, and Representa- 
tive Buchanan (photo No. 3) traveled 
to the White House for counsel. 

On the hill they argued that a pre- 
vailing wage rate would cause the 
measure to go into a tail-spin. 


TEMPORARILY GROUNDED 

But the opposition, led by Senator 
McCarran (photo No. 4) and morally 
backed by the forces of organized 
labor, held to their guns, contending 
that anything else would cause a low- 
ering of the wage levels in private in- 
dustry. And so they called for a vote. 
The prevailing wage amendment car- 
ried, 44 to 43. 

Back to committee went the bill, the 
Administration hoping that a flood of 
mail from constituents would prompt 
an early take-off without a super- 
cargo. But the expected shower was 
only a sprinkle—and sentiment was 
evenly divided. 

The Administration * resorted to 
other strategems. It threatened a 
Presidential veto. It threatened with 
supposed consequences of long delay. 
And finally, it obtained a compromise. 

And so, when the bM& was once 
again brought back to the floor, the 
McCarran amendment was defeated 
and replaced by the Russell amend- 
ment. 

Now, with safe passage assured, the 
Administration is faced with the prob- 
lem of putting into operation a Sys- 
tem that will supersede the FERA 
Projects such as those engaged in by 
the PWA (as illustrated by photos in 
the Senate office building, photo No. 
5) must be found for the millions who 
are expected to move from the direct 
relief rolls to work relief rolls. 


ALLAN SHERMAN. 





| lic also filled many 


H°t Spring weather that caused 

the hyacinths to pop also had 
its effect on the starlings. Chased 
from downtown trees, disturbed 
from time to time by police in the 
bird’s nest which the Capitol dome 
has become, these belligerent 
feathered friends invaded the White 
House grounds last week. So why 
not? Isn’t Colonel Edward Star- 
ling now head of the White House 
Secret Service? 


~*~ kek 
THEY LOOK ALIKE 
THIS town is full of “doubles.” 


One woman writer looks so much 
like Amelia Earhart that she has 
often been asked for Miss Earheart’s 
autograph. The Danish Minister 
looks like President Roosevelt. And 
William I. Myers, Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, looks 
like Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace. 

x * * 


SEATS FOR READERS ONLY 

O longer is there a waiting line 

outside the reading room of tne 
Library of Congress. Hat and coat 
checks solved the problem. Though 
the library was built primarily for 
the use of Congressmen, the public 
fills its vast reading room. The pub- 
of the chairs 
with hats and coats. Hence the 
waiting line. Hence the new rule 
that hats and coats must be 


checked, 
x~*k 


MUSIC WITHOUT MOSQUITOES 
‘ C. CAPPEL, of the National 
* Symphony organization has an- 
nounced that Sunset Symphonies 
will be held next Summer on the 
banks of the Potomac. “Mosqui- 


toes?” he said a few days ago, “If 
necessary, we shall spray the river 
with oil.” 


xe * 
FROM LAND OF THE INCAS 


WO of the most interesting new 
arrivals in town are Senor 


and Senora Victor M. Maurtua of | 


The envoy, a descendant of 
Incas, has a roving com- 
mission; “like Norman Davis,” 
he says. He is 
country in which Peru needs him at 
the moment. His visit here, how- 


Peru. 
the 


Ambassador to any | 


The United States: News 











COMMERCIAL AIR F IELDS ON PACIFIC ISLES: 
THEIR POSSIBILITIES AS NAVY PLANE BASES 


Japan is not sure but that Uncle 


| Sam has a trump card up his sleeve 


;} Guam, 


| 


| 


on the arms question. 

Tokyo is seeing things in the Navy 
Department’s permission to Pan- 
American Airways to establish bases 
for commercial air transport serv- 
ice to the Orient on Guam, Midway, 
and Wake Islands. 

The Washington Treaty gave 
Japan a capital ship strength lower 
than that of Great Britain and the 
United States partly on the basis 
that the powers would not fortify 
points in the Pacific. Now that the 
Treaty is dying at Nippon’s own 
hand, she is wondering whether the 
commercial bases may not prove to 
be good American Navy bases should 
war planes darken the Pacific. 

The route envisioned will be from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles or San 
Diego to the Hawaiian Islands, a 
distance of 2,410 miles; from thence 
to Midway, 1,380 miles; then to 
Wake Island, 1,240 miles; thence to 
1,450 miles; then to the 
Philippines, 1,500 miles; and finally 
to Canton, China, a hop of 1700 
miles. y 

The Midway Island group make a 
total of 28 square miles of land. 
Wake Island is one square mile in 
size; while Guam has an extent of 
206 square miles. 


The Navy gave its permission to 
Pan American on Mar. 13. At the 
same time, officials of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce were experimenting with 
a “mystery” 
coast, ostensibly to be used in a test 
flight to the Orient. 


AIRFIELDS AUTHORIZED 


At least two special features mark 
the plane. One is the newly devel- 
oped radio-compass which is an aid 
to keep the pilot on his course. 


plane on the western | 


giving him the triangulation neéces- 
sary to return or stay on his course. 

Likewise, the “mystery” plane is 
equipped with a robot pilot, by 
which the real pilot may set a course 


without having his hands on the 
controls. Among other features of 
this plane include the ability to 


| carry sufficient fuel for 3,000 miles 


In- | 


asmuch as the Islands on the pro- | 


posed Occidental-Oriental route are 
so small, it is important that the 
pilot be guided by some such means 
as radio in order not to miss the 
“tiny specks” as the Islands appear 
in mid-ocean. 

The new radio direction finder is 
a vast improvement over the radio- 
beam now in operation. With the 
latter equipment, a pilot receives 
signals only so long as he stays on 
the “beam” of sending stations, and 
when considerably off his course to 
either side he can receive nothing. 

Under the new device being tested 
out, the pilot can pick up any two 
sending stations thus automatically 





of flight, rubber life boats, life 
jackets, and emergency rations. The 
gasoline can be dumped hurriedly 
to gain greater buoyany for the 
plane in case of a forced landing at 
sea. 


WOMAN ADVISER 

On March 13, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce announced that it had 
employed Amelia Earhart, noted 
woman flier, for $1 a year as an 
aeronautical expert. Miss Earhart 
will make test flights to determine 
the possibilities of the new radio 
direction finder as an air navigation 
aid to private owners of aircraft. 

Pan American Airways will begin 
construction of its Pacific bases in 
early April when the “North Haven” 
sails from California with men and 
materials to the Islands. 




















ever, is in the interests of the 
American Institute of International 
Law, of which he is secretary. 

Madanfe Mautura, very blonde and 
beautiful, is descended from the 
family of the mother of Simon Boli- 
var, the great South American lib- 
erator. 

x*t 


SOME FOOD NEXT TIME 
NJEXT time Amelia Earhart comes 
to the White House—and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt says she 
hopes this will be soon—she’s going 
to be given the secret combination 
of the ice chest. The First Lady, 
looking very fine in a brown dress 
with dark orange scarf, her secre- 
tary also wearing brown with an 
orange necklace, laughed heartily 
when told that Miss Earhart had 
said she was hungry all the time 
she was in Washington on her re- 
cent visit. 

Saying she didn’t imagine Miss 
Earhart had said exactly that, Mrs. 
Roosevelt added: 

“She was so afraid of being a 
burden that she ate out for all but 
breakfast and one dinner at the 
White House. But I’m going to teach 
her the secret way of opening the 
ice box so that, if she must eat out, 
she can at least raid it when she 
comes in.” 




















Test it yourself— 


MARTIN'S V.V.O. 


Your first critical sip of this 
very great Scotch will, we be- 
lieve, amaze you. For the rich 
pot-still whiskies that MARTIN 
of Leith starts with—plus the 
10 long years of aging that 
MARTIN ends with—givesuch 
a smooth, soft deliciousness as 
you may never have known be- 
fore! Yet—imported and dis- 
tributed by McKesson— 
MARTIN’S V.V.O. is no more 
costly than many young 
immature whiskies today! 


“At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 





























The Nation’s tax ‘bill in 1934 was about 
$9.500,000,000. 


The Nation’s residential electric bill was. 


about $677,000,000—less than 8% of the 
tax bill. 


Which is more important to the citizens of the United States? 





Which is 


receiving more attention from your public representatives? 





A 4% reduction in taxes would mean more 
to the country than a 50% reduction in 
residential electric rates. 


@ Passage of the Rayburn-Wheeler Bill now pending in Congress would abolish util- 


ity holding companies, and would place local electric and gas companies under strict 


and stifling bureaucratic control from Washington. 
ment ownership and operation of local companies. 


It might even result in govern- 
It is an ominous instance of 


Federal usurpation of States’ rights, because the utilities are now regulated by State 


commissions. 
This bill means more government in business, and that means mofe taxes. 


Ask 


your Senators and Representatives to vote against this unnecessary and destructive 
bill, and to write and advise you promptly of their attitude on it. It is your Constitu- 


tional right to do so. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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Labor: Organized Workers 


Are Looking to Congress. 





No Major Strikes in Progress — Influ- 
ences Behind Labor Relations Bill 





‘ROM THE STANDPOINT of labor 
relationships, all is quiet on the 
industrial front. 
Activity centers on the legislative 
front, where hearings are going for- 


ward on two bills involving collective 


bargaining—the new NRA Bill and 
the Wagner Labor Relations Bill. 

No major strikes are in progress. 

The textile industry is currently 
depressed. The Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute reports that manufacturers are 
not operating at a profit, and the 
recent break in cotton prices, affect- 
ing inventories, does not improve its 
outlook. 

When there are no profits to be 
divided with employes, there is no 
tangible incentive to strike for 
higher pay. 

x * * 


AUTOMOBILE SITUATION 


In the automobile industry, while 
a strike vote among American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions is being 
taken, it is emphasized by labor of- 
ficials that an affirmative vote does 
not mean a strike will be called. It 
would act, however, as a weapon in 
the demand for bargaining rights. 

Employers in the industry are 
taking their stand on the system for 
bargaining being set up by the Au- 
tomobile Labor Board and are rely- 
ing on the election showings, which 
indicate only 6 per cent of 133,956 
employes marking their ballots with 
the A. F. of L. designation after 
their candidates’ names. 

In the coal industry negotiations 


“We cannot and will not continue to 
urge workers to have patience un- 
less the Wagner bill is made law and 
unless it is enforced once it becomes 


law.” 
x * * 


LABOR DEPARTMENT CONTROL 

Secretary of Labor Perkins offered 
an amendment which would place 
the Labor Board within the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Although Mr. Green 
supported this amendment, Francis 
Biddle, chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, opposed it 
strongly, stating that if the Board 
were so subordinated it would be 
neither impartial nor independent. 

Mr. Biddle suggested that the bill 
should be amended to make it a vio- 
lation of the law for employers to 
refuse to bargain with the duly 
elected spokesmen for employes 

An additional reason for passage 
of this bill was seen by Mr. Biddle 
in the fact that enforcement of Sec- 
tion 7a of the Recovery Act has 
completely broken down. Under the 
Recovery Act the Department of 


| Justice was charged with seeking en- 


for renewal of wage agreements, 


which expire April 1, are deadlocked 
at present. Unions ask for a shorter 
hour week and a wage increase. 

Employers insist that these 
changes would raise the price of 
coal to a level which would enable 
other fuels to obtain a still larger 
portion of its markets than they 
have already done. The result, they 
Say, would be less work and lower 
total wages. 

Realities of the total situation 
include two facts of vital impor- 
tance. One is that a huge army of 
unemployed remains as a potential 
threat to wages. The other is that 
the NRA, which for two years has 
minimized this threat by the protec- 
tion of wage levels, Is now uncer- 
tain of its tenure of life in a form 
to continue effective protection. 

oe @ © 


LABOR LOOKS TO LAW 

So attention is being concen- 
trated on Congress, and, in particu- 
lar, on four issues. These are: 

1—An effort to have prevailing 
wage rates paid on work relief. This 
met with partial success when the 
Senate adopted the Russel] amend- 
ment to the Work Relief Bill calling 
for code wages on Federal buildings. 

2.—Continuance cf the NRA with 
as little change as possible in its 
scope and in its labor provisions. 
The American Federation of Labor, 
hcwever, would like a provision in- 
serted making it obligatory for all 
coie authorities to have labor repre- 
«entation equal to that of employ- 
ers. A separate bill to this effect 
has been ir troduced into Congress. 

3.—The 30-hour week bill. This 
measure is being held as a bargain- 
ing weapon which labor forces hope 
to use in bringing about enactment 
of the new NRA law. 

4.—The Wagner labor relations bill, 
on which hearings began last week. 

This bill would establish the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with 
power to enforce its decisions, set 
up the majority rule principle for 
collective bargaining and outlaw 
company unions. 

Said Senator Wagner of his bill: 
“It will curb the rising tide of in- 
dustrial discontent.” 

William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., went further, asserting: 


forcement in the courts. The De- 

partment, before acting, required 

records that would stand up in a 

court of law. These the NLRB could 

seldom provide, because it has nét 

the power to subpoena witnesses 
ee & @ 


AGAINST COMPANY UNIONS 


~ECRETARY of Labor Perkin’s pro- 

posed amendment was opposed 
also by Lloyd K. Garrison, Mr. Bid- 
dle’s predecessor as chairman of the 
NLRB. 

Mr. Garrison suggested a tighten- 
ing of the provision outlawing com- 
pany unions, so as to legislate out 
of existence all such unions whether 
promoted by employers or not. 

The idea behind these suggestions 
was that the American Federation 
of Labor should be encouraged to 
organize workers for collective bar- 
gaining. He saw two chief advan- 
tages in this course. 

The first was the provision of a 
means, other than law, for main- 
taining as high a level of wages as 
possible. 


_ HIGHER WAGE LEVEL 


“It is absolutely essential,” he said, 
“that the level of wages shoud be 
increased if the mass of consumers 
are to have the necessary purchas- 
ing power to keep industry going.” 

This idea links up with the con- 
clusions of a recent Brookings Insti- 
tution study and with the view of 
Federal Reserve Governor Eccles to 
the effect that more money should 
go into consumer channels and less 
into investment if industry is to sail 
along on an even keel. 

The second idea behind Mr. Gar- 
rison’s desire to encourage organi- 
zation by labor on a nation-wide 
basis is the belief that organized 
labor is the chief bulwark against 
communism in the United States. 

“Those employers,” he said, “who 
are out to strangle organized labor 
are simply playing into the hands 
of the extremists.” 

x * * 


NO AGE RESTRICTIONS 
T° SUPPORT automobile execu- 
tives’ contention that the NRA 
report of the industry, made prior 
to the renewal of the code on Feb- 
ruary 1 last, fell several degrees 
short of accuracy, two motor firms 
published figures last week to show 
that they have not drawn an age 
line at 40 years, as implied in the 
report. 
The Pontiac Motor Co. reports 26 
per cent of employes on their rolls 
over this age, while the Ford Motor 
Co. asserts that 40 per cent of its 
workers are over 40 years of age. 
JoHN W. TAYLOR. 











Do You Like 
The United States News? 


I] jyyou do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 
yours who may be interested in subscribing? 


Or better still, send us a list of people to whom you 
think we should mail a sample copy of The United States 
News, and we shall be glad to do so. 


f- — — ™ SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS. 
22nd and M Streets, N. W.. 


Washington, D. C. 


Please send me The United States News for Eighteen 
weeks. Your introductory offer for new subscribers 


Or [}t will pay $1 when billed. 


$1 is enclosed. 
| (If you send payment now 
you receive two extra issues, 
| twenty weeks in all.) 
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AAAWAsricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Jolted by 
sharp break in cotton prices. An- 
nounces there will be no change in 
government policy affecting that 
commodity. Starts sending out third 
payment checks on corn and hogs. 
Continues to seek amendments from 
Congress. Backs down on estimates 
of food price increase. 
FCA—Fa™ Credit Administration. 
Number of February loans 
to farmers by production credit as- 
sociations show an increase of 115 
per cent compared to January. Value 
of 24,123 such loans made during 
February totals $16,059,000. 
FCC — Federal Communications 
Commission. Eugene 0. 
Sykes resigns as chairman of FCC, 
although remaining on FCC as 
chairman of the Broadcasting Divi- 
Sion, and is replaced by Commis- 
sioner Anning S. Prall. 





FERA—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Reports 
decrease of .2 per cent in relief rolls 
in 142 cities during February, the 
first time a decline has occurred be- 
tween January and February during 


recent years. Accepts options on 10,- 
000 acres of submarginal farmland 
in Martin County, Indiana; 5,000 
acres in Beaver County, Pa.; 2,000 
acres in Jersey County, IIl.; and 1,- 
500 acres in Meade County, Ky. 





FHAW—Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. President Roose- 
velt, in a letter to Administrator 
Moffett, comments favorably on the 
action of 26 States which have 
passed legislation to enable them to 
take full advantage of the Federal 
Housing Act. House approves 
amendment to Act which would per- 
mit FHA to insure $50,000 loans for 
improvement of apartment houses 
and industrial plants. 





FSRC—Federal Surplus’ Relief 
Corporation. Asks bids 
to be opened March 26 to supply 
200,000 pounds of salt and awards 
five dairy firms contracts to supply 
760,050 pounds of dry skim milk. 





HOLC—Home Owners Loan Cor- 

poration. House passes 
HOLC extension bill, providing an 
additional $1,750,000,000 for loans to 
home owners. 
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THE MARCH OF THE ALPHABETS 


NRAW—ational Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Puts best foot for- 
ward before Senate Committee con- 
sidering future legislation. Hears 
Donald Richberg offer plan to re- 
duce number of codes by more than 
500. Upset by new adverse court 
decisions. Told by head of NLRB 
that labor provisions of NRA are be- 
coming a dead letter. 


PWA—Public Works Administra- 

tion. Changes $3,500,000 
loan and grant for the Hetch Hetchy 
Dam in California to a grant of $1,- 
056,000 and approves plans for in- 
creasing the project’s height almost 
100 feet. Files condemnation pro- 
ceeding against four city blocks in 
Williamsburg low-rent housing proj- 
ect in New York City. Massachu- 
setts takes lead in number of non- 
Federal PWA jobs. 


SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Di- 

vision. Approves first proj- 
ect for Rocky Mountain area, to be 
located at Denver, Colo., and makes 
plans for project to accommodate 
100 Negro families at Newport News, 
Va. Orders house construction at 
Phoenix, Ariz., project. 


SILVER 


CREST 


GIN 


is both stronger 
and smoother! 


If you don’t know this smooth, 
mellow gin of McKesson’s, we 
suggest you try it soon. 90- 
proof (for the authority a good 
Martini needs)—yet always 
deliciously smooth, SILVER 
CREST makes the finest cock- 
tails we know. And more people 
every day seem toagree with us! 


po UM KEESSON 1 


At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands presented 
by McKesson exemplify the highest standards of Quality. 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 





























Builders of Our Country 











Their savings, entrusted to this Company from the pioneer days of the industry, 


have made possible our contribution to the progress and development of the 


communities we serve. 


We hold fast to our old standards of loyalty to the public, to our workers 


and to our shareholders. 


THE UNITED 


1882 — THE OLDEST PUBLIC UTILITY 


Think it over, Uncle Sam! 


HOLDING COMPANY 


GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


IN U. S. A. — 1935 
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LAUNCHING SURPRISE ATTACK ON CRIMINALS; Bonus Battle: 


THOUSANDS CAUGHT IN UNCLE SAM’S DRAGNET The Moment of 


Treasury Department, in Carefully Prepared Raid, Seizes 


Contraband Worth Millions of Dollars 


‘THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 

despite the multitude of new 
duties imposed upon it by the de- 
pression, is increasing its activities 
against the criminals of the nation, 
who each year are estimated to take 
a toll of billions of dollars from 
legitimate business 

In a new demonstration of power, 
last week, the law enforcement di- 
visions of the Treasury Department, 
with a total force of nearly 12,000 
agents, united in a concerted drive 
against criminals. 

When the grueling work of the 
week had been completed and the 
reports from the entire country had 
been assembled it was found that 
some 2,500 persons were in custody. 


VALUABLE PROPERTY SEIZED 
Millions of dollars in contraband 
property was seized in the week- 
long drive. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans and from the Cana- 
dian to the Mexican borders, the or- 
ganized criminal forces of the na- 
tion felt the effect of the new cam- 


paign. 
While the final arrests were being 
made, Federal officials predicted 


that a second crime attack, based 
on information obtained from this 
drive, will be unleashed within the 
next six months. 

Treasury officials declared that 
the drive was undertaken partly as 
a test of the advantages of united 
action between the agencies coming 
under their supervision 


Plans for the concerted effort were 


prepared by Harold N. Graves, un- 


der the direction of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. Late in the 
week, after returns irom all over 
the country had demonstrated that 
the drive was the most successful 
campaign‘of the sort ever under- 
taken by the Federal Government, 
Mr. Morgenthau expressed his pleas- 
ure over the result. 


MANY TYPES OF OFFENDERS © 


In the Federal dragnet were cap- 
tured practically every type of law 
violator coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Treasury Department. 
Included among those arrested were 
narcotic peddlers and addicts, smug- 
glers, counterieiters, liquor-tax 
evaders, and even aliens who were 
alleged to have entered this coun- 
try illegally. 

Property seized by the Customs 
authorities amounted to more than 
$1,500,000. There were many un- 
usual seizures, ranging from silks 
and tapestries, lottery tickets, mor- 
phine and other drugs to agricul- 
tural products. 

The lead in arrests was taken by 
the Alcohol Tax Unit. It reported 
more than 1,000 arrests, and seizures 
of property valued at $138,515 

Narcotic agents reported 530 ar- 
rests and seizure of drugs valued at 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

Upwards of 100 arrests were made 
by the Secret Service of persons 
charged with counterfeiting. In 
New York City, Cleveland, Los Ange- 
les, arrests were made of large. 
counterfeiting rings which have 


long been under surveillance of the 
Treasury. 

A total of 11,517 men were mus- 
tered for the attack on the crimi- 
nals. The Coast Guard had 9,000 
in the drive, the Alcohol Tax Unit 
1,700, the Narcotics Bureau 300, the 
Secret Service 240, Customs Bureau 
125, and the intelligence unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 152. 

The drive on traffic in narcotics 
was described by Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger of the Narcotic 
Bureau as more important than the 
narcotic raids last December, when 
950 were arrested. There were many 
more .dealers included in the arrests 
this time. 


LOTTERY TICKETS TAKEN 

One of the major activities in 
point of money involved was the 
confiscatory of lottery tickets. Re- 
ports from many sections, Treasury 
Department officials said, showed 
that the lottery tickets taken had a 
face value of well over $1,000,000. 

The preparation for the drive last 
week, officials said, began as far 
back ast last Summer. There were 
two weeks of intensive preparation 
before it was started. 

Among the employes making the 
drive were 1,300 investigators of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit who have been off 
the pay roll since Dec. 1, 1934, be- 
cause of the McKellar rider to the 
1934 Deficiency Bill. It was reported 
that they had made more than 1,000 
of all the arrests. 

The work of the Coast Guard in- 
cluded hunts in the Atlantic, Gulf 
of Mexico and Pacific waters to find 
boats suspected of liquor smuggling. 
The unit reported boarding thou- 
sands of vessels. 





“I found a great coffee last night 


egal night, she and her grateful palate 
were introduced to the fragrant good- 


ness of Sanka Coffee. 


She sipped—she smiled. She drank— 
she beamed. She went to bed ~— she slept. 
And in the morning she knew that at 


last she had found the coffee that met ail 
her ideas of goodness—and that would not 


keep her awake! 


Yes, all the full-flavored 
coffee goodness is in Sanka 
Coffee. But the caffein has 
been removed —97% of it 
—and it’s the caffein in cof- 
fee 'that keeps so many 


people awake. 


If this sounds almost 


too good to be true, try it out for yourself. 


Get a pound of Sanka Coffee from 


your grocer today— if you don’t like it 
he'll return your money. Sanka Coffee is 
a product of General Foods. 
How to make the world’s 
best cup of coffee 
One big secret in making Sanka Coffee 
or any other fine coffee is to 
make it strong enough. For 
each cup takea heaping table- 
spoonful of Sanka Coffee. If 
you percolate it, give it just 
a few extra minutes on the 
fire. And Sanka Coffee, even 
when made black as night, 
will let you sleep. 


REAL COFFEE * 97% CAFFEIN-FREE * DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 





Decision Nears 


‘Ranks Split Over Inflation 


Issue as Alternate Plans 
| For Payment Go Before 
Congress . 


‘THE battle of the bonus is on at 

the Capitol. oa 

After years of futile efforts, the 
surviving buddies of the four mil- 
lions of men who went intd the 
World War are again watching Con- 
gress, for Tuesday, March 19, the 
House starts the fight all over again. 

The House, under a special rule, 
will take up the bill of Representa- 
tive Vinson (‘Dem.) of Ashland, Ky., 
for immediate cash payment of the 
adjusted service certificates of the 
World War veterans. It involves a 
government outlay of approximately 
two billions of dollars. 


Brought into the House from the 
Ways and Means Committee, it 
the first time any immediate cash 
payment proposal has been con- 
sidered by that committee solely 
upon its merits. It is the first time 
Congress has had the opportunity 
to vote upon immediate cash pay- 
ment divorced from: other legisla- 
tion. All prior attempts to pay off 
the debt have failed through veto 
or otherwise. 


VINSON BILL FAVORED 

While the committee favors the 
Vinson bill (H. R. 3896) because 
American Legion officers have advo- 


1s 





cated it, there will be opportunity 
to offer a substitute, the Patman 
so-called inflation bill (H. R. 1) for 
a brand-new currency to finance 
the costs, or the Tydings bill idea 
introduced in the Senate for issue 
of bonds maturing in 1945 and their 
exchange for the service certificates. 


CASH PAYMENT PROPOSED 


The Vinson bill is self-styled “the 
emergency adjusted compensation 
act, 1935.” It provides for immedi- 
ate cash payment of the face value 
of the certificates upon their sur- 
render by the veterans, less any 
loans that may have been given the 
veterans. 

It cancels all interest charged 
against the face value of the cer- 
tificates but any interest on loans 
payable to any bank or trust com- 
pany will be paid by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs. 

It also. extends until Jan. 2, 1940, 
the time within which veterans may 
apply for the benefits under this 
proposed law. 


PATMAN BILL SUPPORT 


There will be a fight’ waged by 
sponsors of the Patman bill to sub- 
stitute it for the Vinson bill and that 
will be the spectacular feature in the 
House. 

The Patman bill proposes a cur- 
rency issue to finance tie bonus; 
the Vinson bill merely authorizes 
an appropriation for such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the bill, without further 
details. 


Recipes for 
More Work 


Attaining 
and Wages 





Business-Government Coopera- 
tion, Economy Advocated 


“Give the people work and wages 
and the gas bombs of the dema- 
gogues will be as harmless as puff- 
balls.” : 

That is the opinion of Henry I. 
Harriman, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Speaking “as a reporter” before 
the Washington Board of Trade, 
Mr. Harriman told inembers “the 
people still admire the President 
and want to have faith in his poli- 
cies; but they also want jobs. They 
are beginning to wonder whether 
the New Deal measures will give 
them work and the comforts of life.” 

“Proper cooperation between busi- 
ness and Government,” Mr. Harri- 
man says, “can mean such an or- 
ganization of our economic life that 
the people shall universally enjoy a 
standard of living which they know 
we have the man power, natural re- 
sources and ability to achieve.” 

Reviewing the New Deal in de- 
tail, he renewed his stand for a bal- 
anced budget and a works relief 
bill providing wages “substantially” 
below those prevailing. 

Fear of Government spending 
policies was also voiced by Lewis W. 
Douglas, former Director of the Bud- 








get, in a speech at Philadelphia. 
Pointing out that “weherever gov- 
ernments have continuously ex- 
pended more than they have taken 
in, their people have eventually been 
plunged into the destructive effects 
of a partially or wholly destroyed 
currency,” Mr. Douglas continued: 
“Thus there will be destroyed, 
with the ‘forgotten man,’ the Am- 
erica which created the highest 
standard of living the world has 
ever known. Only a_ dictator— 
whether it be a dictator of socialism 
or a dictator of fascism is unim- 
portant—will be adequate to deal 
with the situation.’ 
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AMERICA MUST CHOOSE, SAYS MR. WALLACE 





Secretary of Agriculture Calls for National Unity in 


Achieving an Economy of Abundance 





By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


BEFORE this Administration came 

into office, industry had with- 
drawn from production thousands 
of acres of factories and plowed 
millions of workers out onto the 
streets. Did you hear any public 
clamor against industry? 

Hardly. That bitter condemna- 
tion was reserved for those farm 
representatives who dared to sug- 
gest that we had more wheat and 
cotton, for which an effective foreign 
demand no longer existed, than the 
people of this country could use 
even at depression prices. What 
they proposed was that everybody 
should work under the profit sys- 
tem except the farmer. 

Industry plowed its millions of 
workers out onto the streets while 
there was still a market for goods. 
Industry did not have one-half of 
1 per cent of the justification for its 
restriction of production that agri- 
culture had. Those thousands of 
acres of factories were producing 
things consumed chiefly here in 
America. 

The agricultural acres withdrawn 
from production had been produc- 
ing exclusively for a foreign market 
which was destroyed in large part 
by a tariff policy utterly incompati- 
ble with our creditor position. If 
agriculture’s attitude is not already 
clear, let me make it clear that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
farmers of America will never go 
the lengths to which industry went 
from 1930 to 1932. 


SMALL CROP CURTAILMENT 


In 1935, if we have average 
weather, the total agricultural pro- 
duction of the United States will be 
within 15 per cent of 1929. Our total 
nonagricultural production in 1935, 
while we anticipate considerable im- 
provement over 1934, will evidently 
not be more than 67 per cent of 
1929. In other words, in spite of the 
drought of 1934, and the efforts of 
agriculture to adjust itself to the 
loss of foreign markets, agriculture 
is still far closer to 1929 in pro- 
duction than is industry. 

Let concentrate our 


us attack 


upon the economics of scarcity. That | 


is our common foe. There are no 
words of condemnation too strong 
for it. It denies us everything the 


modern world is capable of yield- 
ing. It keeps physical comforts out 
of the hands of millions, and cramps 
and stultifies the spirit of all of us. 








| 
| 
| 
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Our present task is to advance, 
surely and fairly, from a system of 
denied plenty to a system of bal- 
anced abundance. The pain of 
transition is always intense. It can 
only be endured if the goal stays 
firmly in mind. The problem is 
largely one of spirit, a spirit ready 
to grapple with the hardest kind of* 
everyday facts. 


BALANCED ABUNDANCE 

The abuse of governmental mo- 
nopolistic powers, the striving of in- 
dividuals, groups, and regions for a 
larger share than the economy can 
actually offer them, the clash of 
group and regional conflict, the 
noise of the demagog abroad in the 
land—these are the forces which 
divide and which, if they remain 
dominant long enough, must result 
in disintegration and chaos. 

Unifying forces exist to oppose the 
forces of division, but there is as 
yet no universal acceptance of any 
one of them. The unifying forces 
offered us most commonly, both jn 
the past and currently, are a con- 
quest of a physical frontier, the 
prospect of imperialistic gain, war, 
communism, fascism, and inflation. 

Our western frontier has long 
since gone. We can never again, in 
this country, unite on a great drive 
into the new lands, the virgin for- 
ests, and the rich mines of the West. 

Imperialism is a search for new 
and rich frontiers beyond the home- 
land. Imperialism is less attractive 
than it used to be, and less possible, 
but not wholly so. 

In a nation in which the density 
of population is only 41 per square 
mile, there has to be the prodding 
of a highly emotional campaign in 
order to whip up enthusiasm for an 
imperialistic drive. 


MILITARY COORDINATION 

War is always a possible unifying 
force. Fear of war may provide 
almost as great a sense of unity. 
We have only to recall our own his- 
tory to know how shriil and insist- 
ent and barbaric a unifying force 
either war or the fear of war can be. 

Communism and Fascism have 
pronounced similarities as well as 
differences, and perhaps the most 
Striking similarity is their ability to 
act as a unifying force. They sum- 
mon up a sense of national unity 
almost identical at bottom with the 
unity engendered by war. Like war, 
they begin and end with physical 


*— 





force, and their product is the prod- 
uct of physical force. 

Unquestionably there is a grow- 
ing body of opinion in the United 
States ardently in favor of one or 
the other of these two doctrines— 
each, of course, bitterly opposed to 
the other. Most impartial observers 
believe that communism has little 
chance to take hold in America, but 
that Fascism, in some _ typically 
American manifestation, might: 
easily follow a period of national 
chaos. Even now there are locali- 
ties where an American brand of 
Fascism seems to have arisen. 

Both Fascism and Communism, of 
course, are essentially old-fashioned 
doctrines. Fascism has many things 
in common with feudalism. Per- 
haps this is why the doctrine is con- 
genial to those industrialists who 
mistrust a genuine economic democ- 
racy quite as much as they fear 
Communism, 


COMMUNISM OUTDATED 


Communism, it has always 
seemed to me, is severely limited in 
its usefulness by virtue of its Mid- 
Victorian origin. 

Inflation, and the hope of infla- 
tion, must be included in any list of 
unifying forces. This, too, is an old 
and much-used device, even in our 
own country. Inflation, however, 
achieves a unity of purpose even less 
enduring than that achieved by the 
other means I have mentioned. In- 
flation achieves its unity of purpose 
by distorting judgment as to the 
eventualities. It arouses universal 
excitement and hope of millenial 
gains just as war or Fascism or 
Communism, and like them tends to 
fade out as the excitement passes 
away and the distorted judgments 
begin to awaken to the truth. 

If we do not wish imperialism, or 

war, or communism, or fascism, or 
inflation, what is left? What I have 
to suggest must be put tentatively, 
more as a question than a ringing 
declaration of purpose. 
The old efforts to, attain unity 
failed to provide anything enduring, 
it seems to me, because they were 
based on greed, and prejudice, and 
fear, and hatred, on the hope of 
banding together to resist, grab, or 
conquer. The question I would raise 
is whether a new unity can be built 
which is based on the principles of 
economie balance and an advancing ° 
culture. Is it possible to hope for an 
educated democracy, capable of 
making the necessary key economic 
decisions in a spirit which does not 
have its origins in hatred or greed 
or prejudice? Can we discover, in 
short, this new frontier of the mind 
and spirit? 








JUST WHAT SHOULD THE | 





Goods, of course. More and more’ 
goods if they are to enjoy prosperity. 

But, in 1930 (the last nearly-average 
year of freight car loadings) almost 
the 


freight car movement was represent- 


three-fifths of all 


ed by the weight of the cars them- 


selves. 


That is the great railroad operat- 


> 


around the country. 

An average freight car, if built of 
Aluminum, would show at least a 20% 
increase in revenue-producing freight. 
A single hopper-car constructed of 
Aluminum will show increased revenues, 
and operating economies, which will 
net 10% a year on the additional in- 
vestment in Aluminum. 

Consider any one of these figures in 
the light of the fact that there are 
something like 2,000,000 freight cars 
in operation, and the fundamental im- 
portance of weight reduction in rail- 


ing problem: too much dead weight to 


be started and stopped and hauled 


significance. 


ton-miles of 


intelligent solution. 


road operation becomes obvious. Econ- 


omies of this magnitude are of national 


As railroad men have come to grips 
with this problem of dead weight, they 
have found Aluminum Company of 


America prepared to help them to an 


Strong alloys are ready, and wide 
experience in fabrication, too, that is 


at the command of any railroad, any 


car-builder, or any other fabricator for 


the railroads. Processes have been de- 


veloped for forming special shapes which 


in turn make possible great advances 





















in rolling stock design. 
We believe 


looking preparations are part of our 


that these forward- 
obligation to American industry. 
The law of gravitation cannot be 
voided, but with Aluminum, its cost 
in railroading can be minimized. This 
is one way the railroads can move 
forward via fundamentals. ALUMINUM : 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH. 
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The Sun Dial 


(Wherein Dr. Roosevelt has 
another bedside chat with Uncle 
Sam.) 


Dr. Roosevelt — Well, you've 
been under treatment two years 
now, Sam. 

Sam—Yes, and it doesn't seem 
a day less. 

Dr. Roosevélt—How’'s your ap- 
petite? 


Sam—It's good, but I'm afraid 
to cpen my mouth fo eat. 


Dr. Roosevelt—Why? 


Sam—Every time I do it the 
nurses throw in some more pills! 


Dr. Roosevelt—You're not as 
sick as you were when I took 
over your case, my boy. 


Sam—Mayhe I'm just getting 
used to it. 


Dr. Roosevelt—I think your 
improvement is very real. For 
one thing, you have pep and are 
more interested in what's going 
on around you: 


Sam—With so much going on 
around me, how could I help be- 
ing interested? Say, are you 
satisfied with my ‘progress? 

Dr. Roosevelt—Well, to tell the 
truth, I had expected you would 
be up_by this time. 


Sam—Every time I start to get 
up the internes ‘rush in and be- 
gin working on me again! 


Dr. Roasevelt—They’re trying 
to make a new man of you, Sam. 


Sam—The newer they make 
me the older I feel. Why @on’'t 
you give me a few old-fashioned 
remedies and leave me alone? 


Dr. Roosevelt—I don't believe 
in old-fashioned remedies. 


Sam—They always worked in 
the past. 


Dr. Roosevelt—The cure was 
only temporary. 


Sam—I always felt better than 
I do under this hunt .for a per- 
manent cure, Doc. 


Dr. Roosevelt~What we are 
trying to do is to get at the root 
of things. 


Sam—Now I understand why 
the staff is working on me with 
everything from a spade to a 
hydraulic drill! 


Dr. Roosevelt—It isn’t fair to 
criticize me when I am doing all 
I can. 


Sam—You mean well, doctor; 
but you are covering too much 
territory in treating one case. 
Would you like to have me ex- 
plain? 

Dr. Roosevelt—By all means. 


Sam—Well, it’s like this: Ihave 
@ sudden collapse and have to 
take to my bed. If you were 
satisfied to get me on my feet 
it would be fine, but you call in 
a flock of young internes and 
start trying to make me immune 
from everything from falling 
hair and astigmatism to hook- 
worm and yellow fever. It is as 
if I had a bad attack of in- 
fluenza and the entire hospital 
staff concentrated on giving me 
serums to cure snakebite, hay 
fever and gallstones. 


Dr. Roosevelt—Yes, but... 


Sam—Don't interrupt! The 
way I feel about it is that I’ve 
had a-bad attack of gout com- 
plicated by jitters as a result of 
high living, and that the doctors 
have decided to amputate both 
legs and remove all my teeth so 
I won't get around and eat .so 
much rich food. 


Dr. Roosevelt—You're exag- 
gerating. 


Sam—In my condition it's im- 
possible to exaggerate. If you'll 
ease up on the treatments you'll 
find I'll be my old self in no 
time. 


Dr. Roosevelt—But if I ease 
up, think of all the patent medi- 
cine men and wild-eyed herb 
doctors who are waiting for a 
chance to rush in and take over 
your case! 

Sam—Once I began to feel 
healthy I'd slam the door in 


their faces. It's the fact I'm a 
little weak that gives those birds 
encouragement. 

7. 7’ « 


Dr. Roosevelt—Maybe there is 
something in what you say, Sam. 
May I tell you something con- 
fidentially? 


Sam—Sure. 


Dr. Roosevelt—I’m beginning 
to think you're right. I’m think- 
ing seriously of trusting your 
recovery more to nature and less 
to new medicines. 


Sam—That’s fine. Say, Doe, 
de you think I'll be out of led 
in another two years? 


Dr. Roosevelt—I dunno, but if 
you're not I'll have to get in 
with you! 

EX. L Puuursps. 
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The Unions’ Part HOW THE NEW DEAL LAWS 
| FARE IN THE 


In the Evolution 


Of Our Industries 


Labor Organizations Form 
Basis for “‘Democracy in 


Of the NLRB 


By FRANCIS BIDDLE 
Chairman, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


Where collective bargaining ex- 
ists, where unions are well-estab- 
lished and recognized, real wages 
are higher, and work more regular. 


union is recognized. But without in- 
creased wages we cannot have the 
broad market necessary to absorb 
the fruits of large scale production. 

For freedom to work and to live 
decently no longer means the theo- 
retical freedom of a man to make a 
contract with the steel corporation. 
There is no freedom of contract 
where power is all on one side and 
the choice is to take what you can 
get or starve. Mr. John Lewis, with 
half a million miners behind him, 
can make a contract, because he, too, 
with this vast power of collected 
labor, can say, “Take it or leave it.” 
The forces are balanced, the game 
is even. 


CLASH OF THEORIES 

There are two theories about the 
relationship of capital and labor. 
One is the partnership theory. The 
other the class-war theory. The 
first insists that since both em- 
ployer and men depend for their 
living on the success of the business 
they are necessarily partners and 
must cooperate to a common end. 
The boss and his workmen, under 
this conception, are the members of 
the partnership. Employers like 
this theory because it puts them in 
a position to object—with logic if 
you accept the definition—to any 
form of strike, agitation, unionza- 
tion in fact, which interferes with 
the relationship. 

The other approach is exactly 
the opposte. Class war, so it runs, 
is an inevitable result of our 
economic system. The interest of 
employer is absolutely opposed to 
the interest of his men. He is after 
as much profit as he can squeeze 
out of his men; they are alone in- 
terested in the highest wages they 
get out of the business. 


TRUTH IN BOTH 


A little thinking will show that 
both these generalities are partly 
true; that each taken alone is mis- 
leading; that together they are not 
only not inconsistent but comple- 
mentary. For the interest of each 
partner in any partnership agree- 
ment is to get all he can out of the 
business. If one gets more the other 
get less. But that does not mean 
they cannot agree on the share of 
each on the theory that their joint 
endeavor, mutually regulated, will 
be more satisfactory to both in the 
long run. 

There is, however, one real flaw in 
the argument that the relationship 
is one of partnership, which is 
usually o¥erlooked. A partnership 
is the result of agreement, and pre- 
supposes equality of bargaining. 
This condition does not, as we have 
already said, apply to an individual | 
seeking a job. The partnership is 
created as the result of an agree- 


Industry,’ Says Chairman | 





Employers are, not unnaturally, | F 
afraid of increased wage costs if the | °S¢S Soon to come before it. 





ment. Thus it becomes fair to de- 
scribe the relationship as a partner- | 
ship only after an agreement has | 


from some equality of bargaining 
power. Such agreements are col- 
lective bargaining agreements, 
signed by employer and union, and 
are real partnerships, which carry 
with them the joint goodwill and 
spirit of team play of real partner- 
ships. 


COMPANY UNIONS 


That is why company unions, 
however effective for handling in- 
dividual grievances, cannot bargain 
collectively in any realistic sense of 
the words. They don’t and they are 
not intended to. 

A man inside his shop is not free 
to bargain for his fellows. If he 
presses his bargaining too hard he 
loses his job. But the trade union 
representative is paid by the union 
to do the union’s bargaining—not 
by an employer whom he is trying 
to convince. The employer cannot | 


means which every employer has, | 
and is loath to give up—the fear of 
the man’s losing his job. | 

I do not underestimate rack- | 
eteering in organized labor. It | 
exists, unfortunately, as it exists | 
in politics, in industry, among 
lawyers, and with bankers and | 
brokers. Leadership is a me | 


need in this field as in the others. 


today in our country employers 
who have some vision of the new 





I am convinced that there are | 


dominate them by the most effective | - 
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Adverse Decisions on NIRA Are Piling Up—Appeals Be- 
fore the Supreme Court 


‘THE adverse decision of the Su- 
premé Court of the United States 
anent Federal control of petroleum 
production is having its effect in 
decisions in the State courts. 

The Supreme Court in that case 
declared that Congress had no right 
to delegate its legislative powers to 
the President. 

It has been argued also in that 
case that the “commerce” clause of 
the Constitution could not cover 
“production.” That point was not | 
passed upon by the high court al- 
though it probably will be in other 


The “commerce clause” is the 
basis of a growing number of de- 
cisions in the lower Federal courts 
being made against the New Deal 
legislation. The latest is the opin- 
ion of Judge Borah at New Orleans 
holding the NIRA unconstitutional. 
The case concerned the fixing of 
hours of labor and work hours in a 
box factory. 


ADVERSE IN NEW YORK 


The decision in the oil case upon 
the power of Congress to delegate 
its powers found an echo in the de- 
cision of the appellate division, 
third department, of the New York | 
Judiciary. That court declares un- | 
constitutional a New York act de- 
signed to make effective in intra- 
state business the general aims of 
the NIRA, providing that the regu- 
lations of the NIRA should apply 
to intrastate commerce. 

The court ruled that the Legisla- 
ture had no power to so delegate 
its power to the Federal President 
acting under Federal law. An ap- 
peal will be taken to the State’s 
highest court, the Court of Appeals. 

So an injunction was granted 
preventing the State code author- | 
ity for the solid fuel industry from | 
interfering with a coal dealer sell- 
ing coal intrastate at his own | 
prices. 


ADVERSE IN WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin Recovery Law, pat- 
terned after the National Recovery | 
Act, also was held invalid by the | 
State Supreme Court. The decision | 
upset 20 codes under which Wiscon- 
sin industries have drawn up rules | 
for intrastate business. 

The appellants successfully 
pleaded that the State act and the 
codes drafted under its authority, 
represented an unreasonable dele- 
gation of legislative power to the 
Governor. 

“It is difficult to conceive of a 
more complete abdication of legis- 
lative power than is involved in 
this act,” said Chief Justice Rosen- 
berry in his decision. 

The “commerce clause” of the 
Constitution was the basis of a deci- 
sion just handed down, by the Su- 
preme Court, although the case 
was not one of the New Deal devel- 
opments. It was the question of 
the validity of the New York Milk 
Control Act as applied to milk 
brought into the State. 

The Act was designed to establish 
a minimum price to milk producers 
in the State. And to protect them 
it forbade the sale of milk from 
other States below that price. This, 
the court decided, the State could 
not do even to protect her farmers 
from competition without her 
borders. ' 


VITAL DECISIONS COMING 
“Restrictions so contrived,” the 
court ruled, “are an unreasonable 
clog upon the mobility of com- 
merce.” 
Cases which will test the legality 
of the New Deal legislation are 


been entered into by the parties ‘Rules for Over-counter 


Trading in Securities 


SEC Prepares Regulation to Be 


Put Into Prompt Effect 


Over-the-counter trading in stocks 
and bonds is soon to be regulated. 

On March 15, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission sent a copy 
of proposed regulations to more 
than a thousand brokers and deal- 
ers. Their advice and suggestions 
are asked before they are made ef- 
fective. 

It is expected that ihe SEC will 
act on these suggestions, revise the 
rules and put them into effect with- 
in the next month. 

When this is done the Commission 
will have control of all security 
trading except that conducted by 
dealers confined to intrastate sales 
without the use of the mails. 


industrial democracy that is bound 
to come, that is growing, here at 
our feet, inexorably; who will, per- 
haps, be leaders side by side with 
the leaders of labor. For with power 
grows responsibility. Democratic 
tradition must be grounded in faith | 
and courage and patience. If the 
faith is not justified, our institu- 
tions are indeed of no value. For 
ultimately men and not theories 
determine the achievements of our 


nearing decision by the Supreme 
Court. 

Argument in the Speilman case 
has been suspended and its consid- 
eration postponed until after the 
Belcher case, the lumber case from 
Alabama, has been argued 

The Speilman case involves a 
State code adopted under the Na- 
tional Act—the code of fair compe- 
tition for the motor vehicle retail- 
ing trade, fixing maximum allow- 
ances for cars turned in and pro- 
hibiting the sale of new cars for 
less than factory list prices plus 
certain items. 

The Belcher case, whichbrings right 
to the fore the “commerce clause” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





of the Constitution, is the appeal 
from Judge Grubb’s decision in a 
lower Federal court upsetting the 
wage and hour provisions of the 
Lumber Code. 


MORATORIUM ACT 

The Frazier-Lemke mortgage 
moratorium Act amending the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act, has also 
been added to the ever growing list 
of New Deal acts scheduled for re- 
view by the high court. 

Some lower Federal courts have 
held the Act unconstitutional. Others 
have ruled it constitutional. The 
measure permits a farmer unable to 
reach an agreement with mortgage 
holding creditors, a moratorium for 
five years. 

The Supreme Court in its de- 
cision day last week voided a Ken- 
tucky sales tax law which levied 
on retail merchants a gross sales 
tax graduated according to the 
amount of gross sales. This, the 
court ruled, violated the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution. 
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civilization, | 


This Record Also 
Speaks for Itself! 


NOT LONG AGO, we published in this’ space the 


figures showing the actual week-by-week growth of 


The United States News in net paid circulation. Here 


are the figures showing our steady, consistent growth 


in volume of advertising carried. 


Compare the total lineage carried 





in any month with the same month 





for a year ago. A definite upward 
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Money: A Bit of Magie 


In Financing 
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Use of Part of Gold Profit to Retire Bonds 
Reduces Interest Load—Refinancing to 
Save Hundred Million Yearly 





6e\¥7HO said that can't take 
rabbits from a hat?” 

That quip of a New Deal official 
referred to a new Treasury transac- 
tion, pleasing equally to both infla- 
tionists and money conservatives, 
yet saving the taxpayers $13,500,000 


you 


annually in interest 


Involved was a bit of financial 
Sleight of hand 

First there came the dollar clip- 
ping by which each dollar lost 40 
cents in gold value. Out of that 
transaction came a paper profit of 


$2,.800,000.000. Two billion of that 


went into a currency stabilization 
fund 
But about $675.000,000. continued 


to lie around in the Treasury, eyed 
eagerly by Congressional inflation- 
ists. 

At the same time there were $675.,- 
000.000 in bonds outstanding which 
cost the Government two per cent 
annually to carry. and against 
which national banks had the right 
to issue currency 


x * * 
EFFECTS OF ACTION 
Faced with that situation, the 


Treasury decided to write off $675,- 
000,000 worth of gold profit, then use 
the proceeds to buy these bonds. 
In that way it could accomplish 
several things. They are 

1. Eliminate national bank notes, 
which have been one type of cur- 
rency in use since the Civil War 

2. Save $13,500,000 annually in in- 
terest charges 

3. Please inflationists in Congress 
by replacing interest bearing bonds 
with non-interest bearing currency 
that is backed directly by metal in 
the Tyeasury 

4. Please monetary conservatives 
by getting this free gold out of the 
reach of Congress, and by using the 
gold profit without spending it in 
such a way as to build up excess 
bank reserves on which credit infla- 
tion can be built. 

There remains more than $2,000.- 
000.000 in paper profit from gold. 
Most of this now is in the currency 
Stabilization fund and so out of use. 
But some day when currency is sta- 
bilized that money will be available. 
Now the question is asked: 

What rabbit act can be staged to 


bring about as neat a use of the big 
sum as the smaller one? 
x* * * 


BOND REFINANCING 
TREASURY Officials are taking ad- 

vantage of low interest rates to 

refinance old Federal debts on a 
cheaper basis 

Fourth Liberty Loan bonds to * 
total of $1,800,000.000, bearing 4's 
per cent, are being turned into 20 to 
25 year bonds bearing 2%, per cent 
interest. That transaction is to be 
completed by April 15. 

Then this past week the Treasury 
called all the remaining First Lib- 
erty Loan bonds, amounting to $1,- 
933.000.000. Other bonds probably 
will be offered an exchange. The 
interest rate to be quoted has not 
yet been announced, but Marriner 
S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has expressed the 
opinion that interest on Government 
long-term obligations is going to 
fall below 23,4 per cent. 

Next in line to be called are $1,- 
200,000,000 worth of remaining 
Fourth Liberty Loan bonas. 

When those transactions are com- 
pleted, the Government will have 
reduced to about nine billion dollars 
the total of its obligations still car- 
rying a requirement that payment 
be made in gold. Sought is retire- 
ment of all of those old gold-conp- 
tract bonds which the Supreme 
Court has held are being repudiated 
by the Government 

Also sought is a reduction in in- 
terest charges. Savings already 
made or now in prospect total about 
$100.000.000 a year. 

Some members of Congress would 
finance all Government operations 


with non-interest bearing bonds—or 
currency—as a means of saving 
money. 

x~* 


ANOTHER BOND SUIT 

ALL these refunding operations, 
however, are involved in a law 

suit started to test the power of the 

Government to call in gold-clause 

bonds to be replaced by new non- 

gold clause bonds. 

This suit was started by Robert 
A. Taft. son of the former President 
While he was making demands on 
the Treasury for payment of $1.07 
on a bond that had been called, 


Smaller Tax Return 


From Farm Property 


Deflation of farm taxes continues 
to go on. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reporis that farm- 
ers are paying their local govern- 
ments less per acre than at any time 
since 1918 

Taxes averaged $1.22 per $100 of 
estimated full value of farm land, 
or 39 cents per acre, during 1933. 
They are believed to have declined 
further since that time 

The amount of tax collected per 
$100 of value increased steadily from 
1918 to 1932, but dropped 
cent in 1933. They still are 122 per 
cent above taxes of 1913 





Cabinet officers and legal lights of 
the New Deal were meeting to map 
a plan to end all such suits. 

They continued to meet for that 
purpose off and on all during the 
past week. However, no definite an- 
nouncement of plans was made. 

In the meantime, the suit started 
by Mr. Taft was in the mill. In it 
he contends that since the Govern- 
ment went beyond its powers when 
lt abrogated contract to pay 
bonds in gold. it then lost all privi- 
leges under that contract and now 
cannot call the bonds before their 
maturity 

If he is upheld in his contention, 
all refinancing operations of the 
Treasury would be in jeopardy. 

Legal complications did not deter 
the President from pushing ahead 
with financing plans. Rather, the 
objective was to devise ways and 
means to mop up on the 1934 ven- 
ture into devaluation, so that its re- 
percussions would no longer be felt 
in the courts 

x~** 

MORE MORTGAGE LOANS 

NE effort after another has been 

made by the Federal Govern- 
ment ¢o revive the mortgage mar- 
kets of the country. FCA, HOLC, 
FHA, and RFC all have had plans 
for clearing up distressed property 
and reviving investment interest in 
real estate loans 

The newest venture now has been 
announced by RFC. It involves cre- 
ation of the “RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany” with an initial paid-in capital 
of $10,000,000. The objective is to 
lend money on income-bearing and 
business property—a field not cov- 
ered by other agencies 

Said Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
RFC: 

“It is just a vehicle to enable us 
to do something if there is anything 
we can do. We are trying to help 
the people in distress—either the 
mortgage holder or the owner of the 
property. In other words, we have 
a bar and the liquor, and are in a 
position to sell some drinks.” 
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Products to meet 
, 
Staple Demands 


one. 


National Steel Corporation are well 
chosen 


An outstanding example is tin plate. 
products enjoy the consistent demand accorded this 
Due largely to the splendid accomplishment of 
leading canners in making tinned food always fresh, pure and 
wholesome, the American people continue, in bad times or good, 
to Buy a large proportion of their food in tin containers. 






THE PRODUCTS manufactured by 





to fit staple consumer demands. 


Few steel 


And for 


the fabrication of these containers, tin plate is required. 


The Weirton Steel Company, a National Steel Corporation affiliate, 
has, since its inception, been one of the country's leading producers 


of quality tin plate. 


This capacity for producing staple products, together with the strategic 
location of National Steel's mills, the complete integration of National 
Steel, and National Steel's widely experienced management, explains 
why this Corporation has been able to pass through the recent 
period of economic turmoil so successfully. 
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NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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GREEN SLIP vs. 


THE TAX PUBLICITY BATTLE | oo new 


PINK SLIP: 





“I protest against this outrageous | 


invasion of my rights of privacy.” 

So reads the green slip many in- 
come taxpayers have pasted over the 
pink slips that would make their in- 
comes public information. 

Cause for this action is tucked 
away in Section 55 of the Revenue 
Act of 1934 which reads: 

“Every person required to file an 
income return shall file with his re- 
turn, upon a form prescribed by the 
Commissioner, a correct statement 
of the following items shown upon 
the return: 

“(1) Name and address: 

“(2) Total gross income; 

“(3) Total deductions; 

“(4) Net income; 

“«(5) Total credits for purposes of 
normal tax; 

“(6) Tax payable 

“In case of any failure to file with 
the return the statement required. 
the collector shall prepare it, and $5 
shall be added to the tax.” 


PROTESTS GROW 

For seven months this provision of 
the law caused little concern. Then 
the income tax blanks were mailed 
out. Included with them were the 
now famour “pink slips,” as the pre- 
scribed forms. 

Immediately a stir was created 
among taxpayers. The muffied 
comment grew louder. 

Petitions to Congress, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Presi- 
dent were drawn up and presented. 
Thousands of letters were mailed 
out. In response members of Con- 
gress began hearing from their con- 
stituents. What they heard caused 
several bills to be introduced in both 
houses of Congress asking repeal of 
income publicity. 

Protests called it an outrage to 
privacy, an invitation to thieves and 
kidnapers, the ruination of small 
business and professional men with 
small incomes. Some went so far as 
to claim it would hurt non-taxpayers 
by the very fact it revealed they did 
not earn enough to file an income 
tax return. 


ENTER THE GREEN SLIP 

Green slips to paste over the pink 
slips were distributed by the Senti- 
nels of the Republic. 

All this had its effect in Congress. 
The House quickly passed by a three- 


to-one majority a bill that would 
repeal the objectionable features of 
Section 55. 

In the Senate the going was 
rougher. Chief objector was Sena- 
tor La Follette (Prog.), cf Wisconsin, 
the original sponsor of the provision. 
Both he and Senator Couzens ‘Rep.), 
of Michigan, offered riders to the bill 
which would increase taxes. They 
} were defeated in committee. 
| The bill was reported favorably by 
| the Committee and now awaits final 
action by the Senate. Delayed for 
the moment by the more impor- 
tant work-relief bill, action is ex- 
pected in the near future. 


DELAY IN PUBLICITY 

Meanwhile, Treasury officials have 
announced that no data can be 
made public for three te six months. 
So, although the pink slips had to 
be filed on March 15. they will 
never be made public if the bill be- 
comes a law before the Treasury De- 
partment can carry out the present 
provision. 

Should the pink slip section be 
repealed there is another provision 
| of the Revenue Act which 

haunt many a business man. That 
is the section that authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to fur- 
nish Congress with a list of the in- 
comes of all corporation executives 
receiving more than $15,000 a year. 


‘Loans Issued by RFC 


Have Been Repaid 


Loans of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation up to the end of 
February amounted to five billion 
dollars. More than half of this 
| amount has already been repaid 
| The amount outstanding on that 
date was $2,362,000,000. 
| RFC allotments for relief totaling 
$1,300,000,000 been dis- 

bursed. 

{ Loans to industry have increased 
four million dollars since “the first 
of the year. A total of $10,867,000 
has been lent to small businesses 
since the Loans to Industry Act was 
passed last June. 


have all 


Total Five Billions 


More Than Half Gross Advances 


may | 


Additions to Directorate 
Of the RFC Are 
directors of the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation have 
been appointed by the President. 


One, Hubert D. Stephens, a former | 


Democratic Senator from Missis- 
sippi, was immediately confirmed by 
his former associates in the Senate. 
The other, Charles T. Fisher Jr., Re- 
publican of Michigan. has been re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee for 
consideration 


Home Ounces’ Relief 


Awaits New Financing 


Pending Bill Would Provide 


Additional $1,750,000,000 


The so-called HOLC bill, to pro- 
vide more funds to aid distressed 
home owners, is marking time in 
the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The committee ex- 
pects to report it within a fortnight. 

So far HOLC has had three bil- 
lions of dollars—that original fund 
is almost exhausted, with many ap- 
plications for loans pending. The 
House passed the bill (H. R. 6021) 
March 12, with an authorization of 
$1,750,000,000 more; but this amount, 
which would make the total $4,750,- 
000,000 since the work began, may be 
changed before the measure is en- 
acted into law. 

These HOLC funds are provided 
for by issue and sale of bonds. 

The pending bill also amends the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act s0 as 
to create a Federal Savings and 
Loan Advisory Council to meet twice 
a year or oftener to consider and 
recommend changes in administra- 
tive work. 
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1935, at our registered 
office, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J., at 10 o'clock A.M 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, March 
19, 1935, will be entitled to vote at 
said meeting notwithstanding any 
subsequent transfer of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 
Wattrr H. Reaman, Secretary 


Close of the Battle 


Announced Qyer Corn-Hog Checks 


‘Last of Delayed Payments Go 
Out; New Contracts Signed 


The last chapter now is being 
written in what once was a hectic 
battle of checks. Trouble started 

| over payment of bounties to 1,000,- 
| 000 growers of corn and hogs who 
contracted with the Government to 
cut down their output in return for 
a payment from the Treasury. 

One delay followed another until 
payments that were supposed to 
start to farms late in 1933 actually 
did not start until well along in 
1934. But now the last of about 
$350,000,000 is starting on its way to 
the farms. Third and final pay- 
ments will total around $80,000,000. 

Farmers who received’ these 
checks, now are being asked to sign 
up to receive another series during 
the present year. 

The AAA announces that approxi- 
mately 750,000 have signed contracts 
agreeing to cut down production. 

Owing to shoriages of corn for 
feeding purposes and to the cuts 
made in numbers of hogs on farms, 
the AAA doubts whether farmers 
will grow as many animals during 
the next year as they were entitled 
to grow under the contracts they are 
signing. 




















Tue old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 
Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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In Domestic or Foreign Business 


\ \ HETHER your commercial banking requirements are 


for domestic or foreign business, the services afforded by this 


Bank may be utilized to advantage. 


In making available its ample credit facilities, this Bank affords 


such accommodation as commercial 


loans, commodity loans, 


acceptance credits, and commercial letters of credit covering 
imports and exports. 


Among our depositors are concerns in every major line of 


industry, located in every State. Each account receives the 


service of ofhcers familiar with the trade who give con- 


tinuous personal attention to the customer’s requirements. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


LONDON 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Madison Avenue at 6oth Street 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


@a.7.ce. OF N.Y. 1995 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 


a “ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 


tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” ~ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON , 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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dent Roosevelt promised to drive the “money- 
changers from the temple” and he started the next 
day by closing the banks of the nation. 

The impression given, however, was that the bankers 
had destroyed the savings of the American people. 

When the shouting was over and the careful processes 
of examination and liquidation were concluded, it was 
found that 95 per cent of the American people’s deposits 
were unimpaired. 

But the President had not a kind word to say for the 
bankers who did manage their institutions properly. 

As for those who lost money in closed banks, the Ad- 
ministration refuses to recognize the moral responsibility 
which the government has always had for bank examina- 
tion and is opposed to the bill by Representative McLeod 
which proposes to reimburse closed bank depositors. 


T« YEARS AGO in his inaugural address Presi- 


The lesson in the foregoing 


HOLDING SETUP paragraphs is significant. 
IS USEFUL FOR Just two years after eo 
CREDIT SERVICE ural, Mr. Roosevelt has delivere 


another message. This time he 
wants to drive another kind of “money changers” from 
the temple—the managers of the long-term banks which 
have supplied money to operating electric light and power 
companies. 

For the holding companies really have been long-term 
money banks for an important and far-flung industry. 

In a few years we shall find that a large percentage of 
them have managed their properties well. 

We shall also find someone like Representative McLeod 
introducing a bill to reimburse investors who will have 
lost money through the destruction of holding companies 
by the federal government. 

Only in this instance it will be clear that govern- 
ment has no indirect but direct responsibility, material 
as well as moral. 

For while Mr. Roosevelt holds out hope that some type 
of investment company may be permitted to exist, he 
threatens death to all companies which cannot make a 
case before a federal commission. 

Judging by the make-up of the National Power Policy 
Committee which is governed by the main purpose—elim- 
ination of all holding companies—any holding company 
will have a hard time justifying its existence before a fed- 
eral bureau. 

Not a kind word is said by the President in his message 
or by the National Power Policy Committee for those 
holding companies which have furnished the money for 
the electric light and power companies and which have 
marshalled the best engineering skill in the world to give 
America the very best service in electric light and power 
rendered anywhere on earth. 


. 


Mr. Roosevelt didn’t admit 


UNFAIRNESS IN that anything the holding com- 
SUCH SWEEPING panies had done was worth while. 
ACCUSATIONS He didn’t concede even that some 


of the investors who have lost 
their funds or who will lose them had a right to petition 
Congress. He saw only so much “propaganda” and he 
attributed it all to the holding companies and disregarded 
any letters as emanating possibly from the independent 
judgment of the investors affected. 

This is a sad commentary on a government which is 
supposed to be fair to all interests including those who 
innocently put their money in American banks labelled 
“Federal Reserve System” and are told today they have 
no redress. 

What the President says about the evil practices of 
some holding companies is right. He should be com- 
mended for his frank and comprehensive indictment of the 
questionable ways in which holding company financing 
has been done. He should go further. He should recom- 
mend prosecution of anybody and everybody who can be 
proved guilty of sheer dishonesty either in misrepresent- 
ing financial statements of electric light and power com- 
panies or in otherwise deceiving the public when selling 
the securities. 

The severest criticism must be directed to those indi- 
viduals or companies which have abused the holding com- 
pany device for their own ends. But this should not ob- 
scure the fact that holding companies as such came into 
existence in order to diversify the risk among a number of 


More DEFLATION 


Recovery Waits While Government Sets Out to Reform and Reorganize a $12,000,000,000 
Industry—Holding Companies Can Be Regulated by the States—Abuses in Financing Should 
Be Corrected—Dangers to Engineering Development and Future Extensions 











- By DAVID LAWRENCE 


operating companies, too small in themselves to yet ade- 
quate financing and so as to enable money to be raised on 
which to erect an efficient operating system. 

There aré three aspects to the holding company contro- 
versy—economic, financizi and political. 

The justification of the holding company on economic 
grounds is not difficult. It has enabled American industry 
to organize efficiently not only in the electric light and 
power field but in other businesses. 


v 


The justification of many of 


NEED TO RIGHT the practices of the holding com- 
WRONGS, NOT panies in the realm of finance is 
SCATTER RUIN impossible and merits every bit 


of condemnation. 

The desire to gain political notoriety out of the power 
problem is not justified and in the end will do more harm 
than good. 

What really is needed is a judicial attitude toward an 
industry which has actually invested about $12,000,000,- 
000, which gives employment to millions of men and wo- 
men and which has furnished lower electric light and 
power rates than anywhere else in the world. 

To strike blindly at a lot of going concerns without sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff, without seeking to pre- 
serve the engineering advancement that has been made, 
without providing for the future raising of capital to in- 
sure extensions, is to apply the political approach so com- 
mon in government under Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic administrations. . And in the end the taxpayer foots 
the bill. 

Lower rates are possible as consumption of electrical 
energy is increased. This cannot be done unless money 
for extensions and development is constantly available. 
The utility industry spent $1,000,000,000 a year for plant 
and equipment as late as 1930. It uses raw materials and 
skilled labor. The lapse in its construction activities is 
one of the principal reasons why recovery is retarded. 


Even the Administration has 


CONTRADICTORY aaimittea the need of getting the 
POLICIES ARE heavy industries going again, for 
SELF-DEFEATING the statistics show that 95 per 

cent of the unemployed today 
came from these same heavy industries—from mining of 
raw materials to manufacturing and transportation. 

But the curious characteristic of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration is that it is trying inflation and deflation at the 
same time. It is forcing out of employment millions of 
persons while it is creating jobs for millions of others 
through direct subsidies and in work-relief plans which 
can be temporary at best. The cost is piling up and the 
credit of the government is menaced by continuing defi- 
cits every year. 

This sort of experimentation eventually will wear out 
the patience of the unemployed and they will turn 
eagerly to Father Coughlin and Senator Huey Long. 

We should, therefore, leave to the state governments the 
task of regulating corporations seeking to do business in 
their respective states. It is idle to argue that the state 
commissions have proved ineffective. Maybe some of 
them have. But have we lost all faith in state government 
or in the power of public sentiment to compel the selection 
of honest men in state offices? 

There is need for a federal law on interstate transac- 
tions to supplement state laws, but there is nothing in the 
exposure of holding company practices which could not 
have been in the past or could not be in the future reached 
under state laws properly enforced. There is nothing to 
justify destruction of all holding companies. 


The President pointed to the 


PRESENT PLIGHT Securities Exchange bill as a con- 
OF RAILROADS | structive act comparable to the 
IS A WARNING proposed regulation of utilities. 


But to regulate a few stock ex- 
changes which merely handle market operations is some- 
thing different from assumption by the federal govern- 
ment of responsibility for managing the whole electric 
light and power industry. 

We need only to take a look at the record of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to realize that government 
regulation has brought the railroads to their worst plight 
in history. 
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The crux of it all is that federal regulation too often 
means federal interference and a division of responsibility. 

Either the federal government should own the railroads 
and manage them entirely or let private business use its 
best talents in developing them as channels of effective 
transportation subject to a minimum of restrictions. 

Either the electric light and power utilities should be 
taken over by the government and legitimate investors 
compensated or government should remove its interfering 
hand. 

Limitation on holding companies and operating com- 
panies for that matter can be obtained through honest en- 
forcement of laws against fraud or misrepresentation in 
the sale of securities and in fair valuation of properties for 
rate-making purposes. 

The moment the federal government undertakes to run 
a $12,000,000,000 industry doubts will be raised as to the 
future of investments. For partial control is worse than 
complete control. Meanwhile three and a half billion dol- 
lars actually invested has been lost in the last few months 
as a consequence of agitation in Washington for federal 
regulation of utilities. 

In the end, by the breaking up of operating systems, the 
public will have to pay higher instead of lower rates. The 
destruction of all holding companies would bring its own 
Frankenstein. 

v 


Not enough study has been 
given by the National Power Pol- 
icy Committee to the economic 


STUDY GIVEN 
THE PROBLEM and engineering aspects of hold- 
ing company operations. Not 


enough thought or study has been given to the whole 
problem by the federal officials including the President 
himself who naively believes “not a penny” in values in 
operating companies will be destroyed. 

What he overlooks is that state after state has made 
certain utility securities in operating companies eligible 
for investment in savings banks and insurance companies 
and that to remain on the eligible list these companies 
must earn two or more times their interest charges on 
bonds and that there must always be a substantial invest- 
ment in the equity or common stock so as to act as a 
cushion for the bonds. 

Who is going to buy all these securities when dumped 
on the market through forced reorganizations? What 
will be the effect on operating company securities as cor- 
porate structures are rebuilt to conform to the terms of 
federal licenses? 

If the operating companies cannot go forward by ade- 
quate financing they will not be able to reduce rates. 

If they don’t reduce rates, the public will protest loudly. 

If operating companies do not get the benefit of eco- 
nomical management spread over a number of concerns 
then they will have to add higher and higher expense for 
management and this also will retard rate reductions. 

v 

Operating companies are tied 
in too closely to holding com- 
panies apart from the financing 


IN VALUES IS rp 
to be divorced suddenly or even 
THREATENED in five years from lee com- 


panies without causing repercussions amounting to a 
complete reorganization of the whole industry. 

And is the result to be obtained worth it? Could not all 
this reform be achieved with less destruction of values and 
less deflation? 

Anybody who takes the trouble to dig into the matter 
will find that the holding companies deserve much of the 
abuse heaped on them for wrong financing but that they 
have done a splendid job in building up the electric light 
and power industry from an engineering and scientific 
viewpoint and that the sooner this is recognized the 
quicker will we arrive at the right solution. 

If the solution of all our corporate ills nowadays is to 
destroy every industry which has revealed malpractices, 
then it is logical to listen to the communist outcry that 
because political abuses and party irresponsibility in using 
public funds for political purposes have been disclosed in 
democratic government, democracy should be abolished. 

The capacity to govern wisely and fairly is challenged 
every time political passion supersedes a true sense of jus- 
tice in the attitude of government toward all interests in 
our national life. 


NOT ENOUGH 


GREAT LOSS 
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